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House of Commons 


ation Bill was discussed 
Commons on May 5, 
by a 


of 
second reading 
The majority of the 
Parliament 


( 
Mt 


in the last 


OGRESS IN UTAH 


to Make Social Diseases 
and to Empower Health 
to Take Steps for Preven- 


just passed a law making 
notifiable. Physi- 
juired to report all cases, 
name of the sufferer. 
Health are author- 
measures to protect the 
these dangers. 
Journal, which 


eases 


the 


of 


against 
Medical 


ocated the bill, says: 
atulate Utah upon the 
by her legislators. The 


duced by Senator George 
Ogden, whose name will 
ed and blessed by gener- 
n He has placed Utah 
ranks as a State de- 
protect the home—the in- 
and her unborn children. 
Utab is the first State to 
¢ authority to its health 
take the initial steps to- 
enting these preventable 


most 


gives credit to the First 
District Medical Society for 
n this direction, and adds: 
nust also be given to the 
s of Salt Lake, who held a 
leetings at which addresses 
by a number of the women 
of Salt Lake. Utah has 
her women voters attend 
n business, and can make 
ence felt when their social 
the interests of their chil- 
i question. Their influence 
ment of this law will cer- 

| to encourage and improve 
ms of their less fortunate 
States which still deny to 
right to vote for their leg- 


Tl SUFFRAGE BALL 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and 
y Attended—Suffragists Dance 





vening after the parade, 
|. P. Belmont gave a large 
great Terrace Garden. 
le first suffrage ball ever 
‘tS country. All the men 
wore suffrage badges, and 
‘id march all carried votes 
flags, and waved them in 
music. It was inspiring to 
lid phalanx, hundreds of 
'y abreast, marching with 
Miss Shaw, who had 
the parade and made sev- 
at Union square, spoke 
ball, and a multitude of in- 
oung suffragists danced 
of the night. Many 
*rsons were present, and 
was presented with a 


‘auet of roses by the Political 
\ssociation. 
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GREAT PARADE 


Suffrage Procession in New York a 


Big Success—3000 March and 
150,000 Look On—10,000 at 
Union Square Meeting 
The Suffrage Parade in New York 
City last Saturday was a brilliant suc- 
cess. The weather favored the wo- 
men. The New York Times (anti- 

suffrage) said: 
The women suffragists in their 
thousands—the police said 3000 and 


some more optimistic estimates gave 
5000—marched down 


the number as 

Fifth avenue yesterday from Fifty- 
seventh street to Union square as a 
demonstration against the delay in 


giving the women votes. Afterward 
they and many others listened to 
open-air speeches in the square. Per- 
haps 10,000 persons were there. 

The procession was headed by 
three beautiful young women, Miss 
Inez Milholland, Miss Alberta Hill 
and Miss Sarah McPike, carrying a 
banner with the words: 

Forward out of error, 

Leave behind the night; 

Forward through the darkness, 

forward into light! 

The New York Sun says: 

One glance at that first three, and 
even the scoffers, if any of the thou- 
sands had come to scoff af the 3000 
women marchers, began to warm up 
to applause. 

One might see smiles here and 


there on the faces of the suffragettes’ 


big audience, but the smiles were 
good natured. The only jeers to he 
heard came, and came in plenty, 
when the Men's League for Woman 


Suffrage hove into view. 
Women of Many Kinds 


Women architects, typists, aviators, 
explorers, nurses, physicians, act- 
resses,  shirtwaist makers, cooks, 
painters, writers, chauffeurs, sculp- 
tors, journalists, editors, milliners, 
hairdressers, home makers, office- 
holders, librarians, laundresses, dec- 
orators, teachers, farmers, artists 
models, even pilots with a steamboat 
painted on their banner—these were 
only a few of the groups of — 
and girls who filled Fifth avenue _—~ 
marched along in perfect step to t e 
music of many brass bands and a 


band of Scotch pipers. 


New York’s Best-Looking Parade 


When the head of the’ procession 


reached Madison Square, a — “ 
the avenue saw a pavement of = 
ners, flags and pennants all oe 
back to the northern horizon. — 
a good many points of view fa Pi. 
the best-looking parade New 

ever has seen. 








GREAT SUFFRAGE PARADE MARCHING DOWN 


FIFTH AVENUE 








(Courtesy New York Tribune) 








Only Relatives Laughed 


“And not a soul jeered, so far as 1 


could hear or see,” said Miss Eleanor 
Gardiner, who carried the banner for 
the division of literary women, mar- 
shalled by Mrs. Ernest Thompson 
Seton in white and Miss Sarah 
Splint in black. “Nobody laughed ex- 
cept when I was passing the point 
where members of my own family 
were ranged along the curb.” 


Cheers from Publishing Houses 


The side lines were not particularly 


demonstrative at any time along the 
upper avenue, but here and there out- 
bursts of hand-clapping and some- 


times cheers of approval greeted the 
women marchers. 


When, however, the packed win- 
dows of the magazine and book pub- 
lishing houses in lower Fifth avenue, 
Seventeenth street—where the pa 
rade turned eastward to Union 
Square to wind up in a mass meet- 
ing—and again in Union Square 
caught sight of the group of women 
headed by the “Writers’” banner, the 
publishing houses let “loose. Down 
in that neighborhood also they sent 
down cheers from the skyscraper 
windows upon the devoted heads of 
the men, because among the group 
of men marchers were art editors, as- 
sociate editors and other literary 
folk. 

Brother Elks, Eagles, Knights of 


Pythias and of Columbus, if you be 
lieve that women haven't the bump 
of organization you should have been 


at some place between Fifty-seventh 
and Fifty-fourth streets about 3.45 
o'clock yesterda afternoon to see 
how the marshals and assistant mar 
shals each led a division from the 
East and West side streets and 


wheeled ‘em into line with clockwork 
precision. From the time Deputy Po 
lice Commissioner Driscoll and In- 
spector Schmittberger’s police auto- 
mobile slowly got under way opposite 
the Vanderbilt house at Fifty-seventh 
street to lead the mounted cops who 
led the three leaders who led the pa- 
rade, there wasn’t a hitch. 


An Impressive Sight 


The New York American says: 

The march of the Suffragists yes- 
terday was not more impressive than 
attitude -of the spec 


the volume and 

tators. They lined the route two 
hours before the start, blocking the 
side streets with their motors and 


carriages and filling the windows and 
balconies of all Fifth avenue, social 
and mercantile, from Fifty-seventh to 
Fourteenth street. All regarded with 
seriousness, if not with conviction, 
this remarkable demonstration of 
some two thousand women, many of 
serious 


THE TURNING POINT 


Martyrs Become Heroines—New York 
Ideal Parade Ground—Men’s Hero- 
ism. 


The woman suffrage parade in New 


York City has especial significance 
for two reasons. It was the logicai 
“next step,” and it was in a city 


where it could receive the best possi- 
ble attention. 

For some time individuals have 
been thinking and saying that at last 
it that woman 
is a reform movement grown popular. 

and 
When 


were 


can be said suffrage 


parade was a test 
demonstration the fact. 
thousands of men ang women 
seen crowding both sides of Fifth Ave- 
nue for miles, even the suffra- 
gists said, “No, it is not the suffrage 
parade that is drawing them; it is the 
Marathon runners. We can only hope 
to keep part of that immense crowd.” 
The Marathon runners came and 
went, but the great crowd stayed. It 
was a critical time, perhaps the turn- 


Saturday's 


of 


two 


ing point for hundreds. There was 
curiosity, intense interest, then admir- 
ation and wonder. That crowd had 


it had read of suf- 
some suffra- 
gists some speaking, and 
it of the arguments to 
have some good catch words at com- 
mand. It had heard well- 
prepared argument in legislative halls 
or the public platform, and per- 
haps it had reviewed a picked delega- 
tion as it marched on the State cap- 
itol; but it.had doggedly said, “Yes, 
they make a good showing, but they 
are the exception. They are the edu- 


heard of suffrage; 
it had 
heard 


fragettes; seen 
and 
knew enough 
perhaps 


on 


cated women; we want to see all 
kinds of women demanding the 
ballot.” 

Here, then, was this parade—a 


demonstration of the many kinds’ of 
women who are interested in Vote 
for Women, and it was a good prac- 
tical clincher for most of the argu- 
ments urged against us by the public. 
The crowd stood and looked. Cur- 
iosity turned to keen interest; inter- 
est became admiration not unmixed 
with wonder and reverence. It mat- 
tered not to that crowd what it had 


whom have accomplished thought or read; it was*there to judge 
things. at first hand. It saw all ages and 
Ee 





(Continued on Page 146.) 





(Continued on page 151.) 





UNANIMOUS 





Southern Foes of Child Labor En- 
dorse Woman Suffrage 





The Southern Child Labor Confer- 
ence adopted a unanimeus resolution 
endorsing woman suffrage. Miss Jean 
Gordon of New Orleans was elected 
president. 


DENVER SETS OUT 16,000 
TREES 


Denver is seeking to make itself 
the best shaded city in America. Re- 
cently it celebrated Municipal Arbor 
Day by distributing freely to citi- 
zens bearing applications endorsed 
by the Mayor, an Alderman or a Su- 
pervisor, approximately 16,000 saplings, 
one-half elms and one-half maples. 
Each recipient carried home three 
trees costing the city 30 cents each, 
on condition that they should be 
planted according to the instructions 
printed on the back of the order cards 
and properly cultivated. The city 
gets the money for these annual tree 
distributions from a Street railway 
franchise tax.—The Boston Common. 


WOMAN DELEGATE 


Chosen by Conservative 
Church in Seattle—Her 
May Be Made a Test Case 


Episcopal 
Election 


Trinity Church of Seattle, Wash., 
known as very “high church” and 
conservative, at its recent annual 
church meeting elected a woman as 
alternate delegate to the Diocesan 
Council soon to be held in Tacoma. 
The woman is Mrs. Rowe, wife of Rev. 
P. T. Rowe, the famous Bishop of 
Alaska. Rev. H. H. Gowen is pastor 
of Trinity. In presiding over the 
meeting ruled that women are 
eligible, though, as far as is known 
this is the first time one has been 
chosen in the Episcopal church. Mr. 
Gowen expressed a willingness to 
make Mrs, Rowe’s election a test case. 


he 





To raise the political plane of Amer- 
ica, we must begin with the children, 
As the majority of teachers are wom- 
en, women should be given suffrage 
so that they may learn just what to 
impart to the minds of children.—Dr. 
Earl Barnes. 


—— 
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The Scottish Pipers 

After the first banner came 
pipers. The Times says: 

The Scotch bagpipes came next, to 
represent primitive music for the 
early days represent&tion, a fine-look- 
ing lot of men wearing the Scotch 
costume of the famous “Black 
Watch,” led by the major domo in 
his tall bear skin, and one of the men 
wearing a big leopard skin. 

Mrs. Leigh French of New Rochelle 
came next in a sedan chair, “the lit- 
tle lady of olden days.” The chair 
was made of papier mache by Seidel 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
One of Mrs. French’s qualifications 
for her position was her daintiness, 
so that four big chair-carriers, in 
Knickerbockers and cocked hats, had 
no difficulty in bearing her weight. 
The chair wobbled a little, but Mrs. 
French, being a good sailor and a 
brave woman, made no outcry. 

The Eighteenth Century Float 

There was great applause when the 
float which followed this came along, 
olden days in the home, with a brick 
fireplace and big cooking kettle and 
the women spinning and weaving. 

The Sun says: 

The Misses Rose Guyllenkrook and 
Ella de Neergard gave the most earn- 
est demonstrations on the float of the 
work of women 200 or so years ago. 
Miss Guyllenkrook early in the after- 
noon placed her pocketbook in the 
caldron before which she sat in cos- 
tume and steadily stirred the pocket- 
book around as the float moved south- 
ward. Miss de Neergard sat before a 
loom and wove things. 

The Quaker Float 

The Pennsylvania group had one of 
the two floats in the procession. This 
was the Liberty bell float, a floral 
bell hanging high and beneath it a 
group of Quaker girls from Philadel- 
phia in costume representing historic 
women, Hannah Callowhill Penn, 
Lucretia Mott, Deborah Logan, Lydia 


the 


Darrach and. Rebecca Biddle. The 
float earned the loudest applause 
down the line. Suffrage literature 


was distributed from the float. 
The Women’s Political Union 
Miss Caroline Lexow came along 
behind the pipers with a banner of 
the Women’s Political Union, with 
two more girls to help her steer it 
against the wind. The Sun says: 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch heaa- 
ed her own organization, the Wo- 
men’s Political Union. In this di- 
vision also was Mrs. Blatch’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Nora de Foresp the engi- 
neer. . 
Women Who Had Voted 


Mrs. Kinkaid and Mrs. Frances 
Maule Bjorkman led a band of wo- 
men from Colorado and Wyoming 
who actually have voted and who got 
much applause. 

The Women Writers 

In Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
band of Writers, Editors and Journal- 
ists were Katharine Leckie, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Kate Jordan, 
Mrs. Burroughs, who has been a news- 
paper woman for fifty years in Con- 
necticut; Mary Stuart Cutting, Theo- 
dora Bean, Jane Field, Ethel Zeisloft, 
Miss Virginia Roderick and Mary Aus- 
tin, author of “The Arrowmaker.”’ 

“The finest time I’ve had,” Miss 
Austin told the reporter, “since I 
marched in London with 10,000 other 
women.” 

Actresses, Artists and Sculptors 

Miss Fola La Follette, daughter of 
Senator La Follette, for a time was 
undecided whether to march with the 
actresses or with the writers. Prob- 
ably there would have been actresses 
a-plenty to march had it not been 
matinee day. Wherefore Miss La Fol- 
lette took the banner of the actresses, 
with Gwendolen Brooks and _ the 
Misses Katz, Meltzer and Grossman 
of the Educational Playhouse Asso- 
ciation to assist. 

Among the artists and sculptors 
were Lucy Perkins, Abastenia Eberle, 
Mrs. Mason Trowbridge, Myra Carr 
and Frances Grimes. Mrs. Frances 
O’Sullivan of Manhattan, who runs a 
farm in New Jersey from spring to 
fall, carried the farmers’ banner, 
which read: “We May Till the Soil, 
but We Can’t Have the Vote.” 


The College League 
The Times says: 


The College Women’s League, with 
its members in cap and gown, was 
an interesting feature of the proces. 
sion. It was led by Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw, the National Suffrage 
President. Dr. Shaw received an ova- 
tion from the other marchers as she 
was taken in an automobile to the 
starting place. The athletic girls, the 
“Columbia Physical Ed,” hatless, with 
red ribbon bands tied around their 
heads, were cheered by sightseers. 

Mrs. Mackay’s society, the Equal 
Franchise, led by Mrs. Egerton Win- 
throp, Jr., and the society banner of 
blue and silver, designed by Mrs. Mac- 
kay, received much applause all along 
the route. 

The Industrial Women 

The industrial women were well 
represented. The Women’s Trade 
Union banner bore the words on its 
banner, “Women Need Votes to End 
Sweatshops.” The shirtwaist workers 
-had the one tragic note of the parade. 
Their crimson banner was draped 
with black for their companions lost 
in the Triangle factory fire. One of 
the big white banners, intended for 


use and not beauty, bore the words: 

“New York State Denies the Vote 
to Criminals, Idiots and Women.” 

“Why are you marching under that 
banner?” asked one of the paraders 
of another who was carrying it. 

“It appeals to me,” answered the 
other. 

The Woman Suffrage Party 

The Woman Suffrage Party, with 
its many district leaders, showed a 
long line of followers. Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, leader of the Fifteenth, one 
of the best organized districts in the 
party, made an impression. Mrs. Na- 
than has objected to parades, and this 
was the first one in which she 
marched. One man threw her a bou- 
quet, and another called to her that 
he.would vote for her for President. 
Mrs. W. W. Penfield and Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw were leaders, and Mrs. 
Augusta C. Hughston, a large woman 
with a commanding presence, was 
marshal for her party. 

The purple, green and white of the 
Woman’s Political Union, which or- 
ganized the parade, was to be seen 
everywhere in the line, and its own 
delegation was a large one. Mrs. 
Blatch, its head, was in college cap 
and gown; Mrs. John Winters Bran- 
non wore a white gown with the 
purple and green and white. 

Only Three Carriages in Line 


Except the two floats, the “Eigh- 
teenth Century Woman” and the “Lib- 


gilt letters and the words “Justice, 
simple justice, is what the world 
needs”; and Miss Agnes E. Ryan the 
Mary A. Livermore banner, of royal 
purple, with her name in gilt letters 
and the five stars of the suffrage 
States. 


The Equal Franchise Society 
100 strong, though many of its mem- 
bers are iin Europe. Two pretty 
young girls, dressed alike in blue and 
white, carried the banner. Among 
the Equal Franchise members were 
Mrs. Lorimer Mahan, Mrs. Howard 
Mansfield, Mrs. Herbert Carpenter, 
and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, and in 
line with Mrs. Winthrop were Mrs. 
John Corbin, Miss Caroline King, and 
Miss Dorothy Whitney. 

The New York World said: 

They marched three thousand 
strong, and the city treated the pa- 
rade as a big event 

Fully 150,000 people saw the valiant 
3000 suffragists as they daintily but 


unfalteringly stuck to the _ pictur- 
esque task along forty-three blocks— 


was 


parading, halting neatly when the 
marshals all in white blew sharp 
little blasts from their silver 
whistles, and picking up step 





rhythmically when two sharp blasts 





Schmittberger nodded his grizzled 
head in complete approbation of the 


smoothness with which the compa- 
nies fell into file. ; 
Lieut. David McCarthy of Traffic 


Squad C and a dozen mounted men 
were the official municipal escorts of 


the women. ; ' 
Deputy Commissioner Driscoll and 
Inspector Schmittberger went down 


the line far in advance. No chances 
were to be taken on rudeness toward 
the suffragists from the crowd. 
There were eight patrolmen afoot on 
each side of the way. And their or- 


ders were: “Don't let anybody get 
gay with the women.” As said be- 
fore, nobody tried. 
Applause Joins with Smiles 
Chuckles and smiles there were 
from start to finish, but gallant ap- 


plause was thrown in as well. 
“Women Need Votes to End Sweat- 
announced the flag of the 
Suffragette Trade Unionists—the 
shirtwaistmakers, tailors, dressmak- 
ers and other factory girls, with Miss 
Leonora O'Reilly in the lead and the 


shops,” 


band playing “Maryland, My Mary- 
land.” 
Two hundred college women in 


black silk gowns and mortar-board 
caps formed the first uniformed body 
in the procession. There were sixty 
from Bryn Mawr alone, Barnard had« 
a big company and women’s institu- 


























(Courtesy American Press Association) 


VIEWS OF SUFFRAGE PARADE SHOWING DETAILS 





————— 








erty Bell” of the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion, there were only three carriages 
in the .long line. One bore the 
Pioneers, the Bev. Antoinette Brown 


Blackwell, the Rev. Phebe A, Hana- 
ford and the Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer. 


The other two were baby carriages, 
in each a baby wheeled by its mother. 
The mothers were Mrs. Bianca Mar- 
tini, whose baby boy is named Sergio, 
and Mrs. Henrietta Bernard, whose 
baby girl is named Hannah. They 
were labelled “Our Future Voters.” 
The N. Y. World said: 


Babies Made the Big Hit 


The babies were the hit of the pa- 
rade. They got applause every inch 
of the way, and shouts of friendly 
laughter followed them along every 
block. 

The Tribune says: 

The youngest suffragettes in the 
parade got cheers enough to turn 


their hgads, if they had known what 
it was all about. 

Other little future voters, 
older, walked, marshaled 
Florence King. 

Red-cheeked, 


a trifle 
by Miss 


yellow-haired Cather- 


ine Elizabeth Grippe, aged four, 
proved herself a better walker than 
some older people by marching the 


distance from Fifty-seventh street to 
Union Sqitere without a whimper. 
Catherine’ walked with hev mother 
d her grandmother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Osborne. These three generations 
¢deaded the Brookivn delegation. 


Three Massachusetts Banners 

Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell carried the 
Julia Ward Howe banner of gold- 
colored silk, with her name, the dates 
of her birth and death, and the words 
“Always young Yor liberty”: Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page the Lucy Stone 





| Tonner, white silk with her name in 





gave the signal and the music of the 
band drew them on again. 


Crowds Were Polite 


The big crowds were polite to the 
suffragists. There was no hoodlum- 
ism to insult them (well, only a little) 
and the “guying’” was just badinage 
among spectators. The parade was 
impressive as showing how earnestly 
the suffragists feel and how remark- 


ably they have organized. Thousands 
of the men spectators turned away 
looking thoughtful. A plump man 


stood in Union Square and said: 


“They'll get it. Did you ever see 
the women start out for anything 
that they couldn’t get? Betcher life 


they'll get it!” 


Are In All Fields 


A spectator at the Waldorf-Astoria 
corner looked in a startled way at the 
world in general when the parade 
had passed. 

“Say! There's 
haven't butted 
said. 

It would appear not. In the pro- 
cession the suffragists displayed in 
their ranks doctors, lawyers, explor- 
ers, balloonists, sculptors, painters, 
experts in artistic crafts, and clergy- 
men (beg pardon, clergywomen), to 
say nothing of a regiment of writers 
and editors, a battalion of busi- 
ness women (Oh but the stenograph- 
ers were a sweet group), and a bri- 
gade of housewives who believe it is as 
much their privilege to cast a ballot 
as to bake a pie. 

It was strange to hear the soprano 


much 
there?” 


nothing 
into, is 


they 
he 


ind contralt® voices raised up in 
rounded periods of speech where 
habitually political oratory has been 


poured out in the rasping or roaring 
bass of the cart-tail Daniel Websters. 


Like Veteran Marchers 


Nevertheless there was no con- 
fusion at the formation or when the 
parade swung into line down the big 
avenue. If the orders were squealed 
instead of grunted, they were practi- 
cal and sensible orders just the same, 
and from his automobile Inspector 

¢ 





tions of learning all over the country 
had representatives in line. 

“Not Favor, But Justice,” was the 
motto of the collegiate squad. 


Think of Woman Pilots! 
Lawyers, doctors, trained nurses. 

musicians, explorers, all were cheered. 
Then down the line ran a chorus of 
“Well, what do you think of this?” 
It was caused by a dozen women 
marching under a banner that an- 
nounced they were “Captains and 
Pilots.” 

Men Gaily Defy Gibes 

It was when the Men’s League for 

Woman Suffrage arrived that the 
crowd made merry. Some of the dis- 
ciples of the feminine cause shouted 
back good-naturedly at the shouted 
remarks that hit their ears: “You 
better go home and watch the kids, 
wife’s too busy today;” “Whose mina- 
ing the baby?” and “O, you suffrag- 
ette!” Witter Bynner, poet, tossed 
aloft the colors of the men champions 
which announced:= “There “o s 
sweeter word than love and home. It 
is liberty!” 

Names of Famous Women 


In memory of famous women agita- 
tors of the past, silken shields on 
which were embroidered their names 
were carried by men in the line. 

The Pretty Stenographers 

Big whoops went up—not the shrill 
cheering of women, but the heavy 
greetings of men—when the business 
women’s battalion swept into sight. It 
was all for the band of Sweet stenog- 
raphtrs—rosy-cheeked, lithe, bright- 
eyed, all gowned alike in white 
sailor suits with red searfs flaunting 
under the broad,_Jow collars. So sen- 
sible was the costume that they fin- 
ished the parade as fresh and smil- 
Ing as when they had started. 

Women Real Estate Dealers 

Women real estate dealers came 
along—four Negro women showed 
in this group—then women motorists 
and printers, and then came the 
swish, swish, swish of the skirts of 
the school teachers. They 


s vere 
Smiles all the time, for Se 


the crowd 





never stopped 
their way. 


showering Applause 
Se 
Clerks’ Foolery Faijs 
In upper Fifth 
the only attempt to stampege 
parade or turn it te ridicyje re 
was when young clerks from 9 nee 
stock brokerage office jhrew 
spools of ticker tape. [ft vp; tw vat 
among the ankles of the ar en 
tors, but they did not break 
mation, and policemen daprte, 
the eurb and whisked the «-, wn 
of tape free of the marc) es 


avenue 
é nu took Dlare 


MEN do 


thej 


Mrs. Belmont at a Window 
Forty-second = street = any Fits 
avenue was the central poi); or oe 
fragist enthusiasm. In a wing 


were Mrs. Belmont and o were 
women. They leaned far Pe 
ing the marchers, and were cheeyeg i, 
turn. Big, friendly demo: te 
were made from the Waldo toria 
and the Holland House. M as 


200 men grinned widely from ; 
dows of the Union League (jy), , 
cheered and applauded just 

Dr. Anna Shaw, Charlotte per 
tilman, Mrs. Anna McPj 
score of other women addresseq 4 
Union Square meetings. " 
and the white and colored 
made a great patch of bril! 
in the green setting of the 
trees of the square. 


Cheers All the Way 

The New York Tribune 
It was not a spirit of rid 
animated the crowds that li) 
avenue yesterday from Fift: enth 
to Seventeenth street to wa the 
militant suffragists in their march oj 


Sry 


protest. It was not such a t that 
brought John Bigelow, 93 ld 
out in his automobile to ; 
parade from its start to its end, or 
that kept ex-Fire Chief Cro 


ing from his office window 
fifth street and Fifth avenue 
called out the cheers from 
that rolled along with the h: F 
procession for the whole two and 
one-half miles of the march 
75 Organizations Represented 

There were 75 organizati 
pations and professions | re} ei] 
in the line, marching in se livi 
sions, and delegations from |’ |- 
vania, Massachusetts, New J: l 
Connecticut. 


The banners represent 
pioneers attracted many ey¢ 

“I haven't,” said Mis 
Miller, who carried the bai of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Mille: 


away from mother as many as 
this in years. But her heart 
on my coming.” 


“Shirts for Frank” 

One woman who marched 
antly along in the writers’ conti nt 
with a large brown paper pa 
der her arm was the subject « 
conjectures. Finally some om 
her what she had. 

“Shirts for Frank,” she replied. “I 
went shopping on my way here. He's 
got to have one of these tom: w.” 

“I guess suffrage isn’t robbing 
woman of her domesticity,” said th 
questioner, with a sigh of relie! 

The fact that Mayor Gayn 
Mrs. Gaynor, who were invite 
view the parade, didn’t com 
to worry the suffragettes. 

God With Us 
“God’s with us, anyhow,” sa n 


of them. “It’s His day. Look 
sunshine!” 


Ovation to the Men 

Anybody who imagines Suff 
don’t esteem. men should have seen 
the ovation the Men’s Leagu vt 
when it reached Union Square. Thier 


was a mad rush of women from 4l 

points to meet them, and femin t 
tempts at hurrahs rent the air 
Sorry She Didn’t March 

One masculine recruit for nex! 


year’s suffrage march was won yesie 
day, at least. He was a tall youns 
man, and he viewed the parade from 4 
point near Union Square, alon 1 
a pretty girl who wore an engagemen' 


ring which obviously he had 
there. 
When the delegation from tie 


Woman’s Party came along, wi ts 
yellow banners, the girl darted 
his side and flung her arms 
Mrs. Augusta Hughston, marsla 
that section. 

“I’m so sorry I didn’t marcli,” 
cried. “John didn’t want me to, and 
I gave in.” But I’ll march next \ 
even if it parts John and me forever, 
I will.” 

John took a step forward and 
nexed her arm. “And I’ll march, '% 
he said. 

Maybe John was helped along in his 
determination to march next year DY 
the way husbands and_ sweethearts 
backed up the suffragettes. The hus 
band of Mrs. Augusta Kidder. = 


an- 


wrote the “Pageant of = Protest 
which the Woman’s Party gave Te 
cently, was so devoted that he 
wouldn’t leave“her to march wi!) “~ 


Men’s League for Woman Suffras' ; 
which he belongs. but walked as nea! 
her side as the vigilant marshals, ¥)° 


didn’t like the symmetry of the line 


to be disturbed, would permit 
Came to Scoff, Stayed to Pray 
The Brooklyn Eagle (anti-suffrase 
Says: 


) 


Cynical New York turned out, ye 
terday afternoon, to. jeer at the P* 
rade of woman suffragists—to make 
the most of what the man-cré on 

ul 


was thoroughly convinced 
prove a lamentable flasco. The cyn!c 
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. : remained to applaud. 

they **° 

valeue Demonstration 
demonstration, the first 


were 
jee ring, 
A 

The unique 

; its kind ev" 
not in Ameri ot |-be “joshers” saw a 
prise. THe ears march down Fifth 
woman 0! Park to Union 
flashing, 
falter 


Central 
eyes 


ect, 





} vith never a 
oa yyiles. They saw 3000 
hede some of them slips of 
gt neeks, laughing eyes 


girls Fe ving of youth, others 
nd of hair who walked 
, , sai step of age. 
With ee id. the same spirit held 
ny overcoming fatigue, 

intaet. The cynics 
rent at the panorama 
gaze  rominine loveliness. Then 
| Bacegenl miration took the place 
cae neem ipples of hand-clap- 
i down the route. The 


ale of Seventy Regrets March 
W Not Longer 
the head of 
toward 
of 70, 


Woman 


street 
rned down 
nd the woman 
marchmg with her 
sped lightly into the 
ee ( for the principal 
: was Mrs. Emma But- 
Danforth of Ohio. Her 
( vhom she had kept 
ae bly, was Mrs. James 
suint Vernon, formerly 
aor he Westchester Wo- 
Society. 
sad had been longer,” 
old the reporters who 
her to inquire how she 
tramp. “This voice of 
vill stilled till women 
vot the ballot \iy mother, Nancy 
i tterwol! vorked for forty-five 
wears to fr ie slaves down in old 
Virgini now I am working to 
en who demand equal 
right \ men 


Perha Wis 


the same. spirit 
Danforth’s grandson, 
th, the famous Yale 
rmidable on the foot- 
ball fiel e men about grew re- 
spect ful e spoke of the need in 
fy tood of the ballot. 
\ Brave Show 
e show from beginning 
to end. | avenue was gay with 
launti , flags and the white, 
purple llow bandoliers of the 
Women 1 @] All classes of in- 
dusty ere represented ih the long 
bore its appropri- 
10 nd every delegation, 
whether 1 hichmond or the Bronx, 
Mat srooklyn, strove by let- 
impress some strong 
esol men should have the 
owds which lined the 


I nner 


500 Brooklyn Women in Line 
Brook red out in force. Five 
red i from the big borough 
of the bridges showed 
tine sisters how Brook- 
march. At their head 
iful banner, carried by 
liss Kk. V. L with the inscription: 


Of Y MUST BE LIVED. 
T women the vote is 
ican principles. It 


to American spirit. 
KkY THE AMERICAN 
IDEAL. 
N THE WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE PARTY. 
leaders of the Woman 
Party of Brooklyn were Mrs. 
C. Tal Perkins, Miss Grace A. 
Ida Craft, Mrs. Pris- 


IUSTI 


ENROLL 





Wa H. H aff and Mrs. Grace G. 
\ b leader of the Sixteenth 


ly District and vice chairman 
party, who made a 
the square. 
Anna C. Field Was There 
‘he brooklyn delegation was es- 
Cally hi ed by the presence of 
pes. Ann id, first president of the 
y OKLYn \V. S. A., organized more 
“an tor rs ago. Mrs. Field is 
over 80, so she didn’t 
she traveled down the 


Ne an auto, and was in at the 
“SQ With the 


ed-hot 


att peech at 
Mrs. 


rest. 

District is Proud 
h Assembly District of 
ad itself with glory. 
t number of enrolled 
said, of any Assembly 
‘reater city, and it pro- 
single delegation in 
‘phe ‘he Women and men in 
basinal panied by a number of 
some of whom bore 
eo).  -éiner on which was. writ- 


m ‘owners gre 


; suffragists, and 
\dKe@ 9 ° 
e of 


us, too.” 
windup the Brooklyn 
a continued storm of 


ay ‘ran up and down the 
flew. ““eTever they appeared in 
~ Very Little Jeering 
“pew little jeering. Now 
ister». °Meone cried out, “Oh, 
Will po .... - WOnder if the babies 
Mere >, Pper!” but the jesters 
vith 9, med by sympathizers 
Old nes ement, or those who 
the soia:,.  @!2 from admiration at 
COMmon i.» L&@?ing of those who are 
eX. The 1. ted to as the weaker 
P¥n with ‘oman came into her 
4 vengeance, 
The y Favorite Tunes 
tune ey esuiaise”” was a favorite 
,. a8 often heard in the 


"UrBE Of the 4 
the ‘WO-mile tramp. “March- 


held in this city, if 
provided a huge sur- 


favorite, together with such old stand- 
bys as “The Wearing of the Green” 
and “Garryowen.” 

There was also a stirring song to 
the tune of “John Brown,” which the 
women sang with a will. 
ran: 
To 


One verse 


whatever heights she reaches, 
woman’s duty goes before; 
To her influence in statehood let us 
open wide the door; 
And as she is duly honored, she will 
honor love the more; 
Our cause is marching on. 
One banner which made a distinct 


hit announced: 
“There is a word that is sweeter 
than home, or mother, or 


country, 
and that word is liberty.” 


The women lawyers displayed an 
ensign which read: “Law for man; 
not man for the law,” and another 


with the device, “Give us justice, not 


where most of the women had al- 
ready assembled, there Was long ap- 
plause and almost cheers from the 
women. 

As many of the women as could ran 
forward, and banners were waved. It 
was admitted that it took more cour- 
age for the men to march than for 
the women, and the women said they 
appreciated it, 


At the start there were 39 men in 
this division, but more and more fell 
in, gathering like a snowball. The 
American says of the men: 

They displayed a hardihood and 
dauntlessness beyond even that of the 
women, to whom public parading was 
a terror; for while the women were 
gazed upon with entire respect and 
with frequent applause, the men every 
step of the two-mile walk had to sub- 
mit to jeers, whistles, “me-a-ows,” 
and such cries as “Take that hand- 





Kerchief out of your cuff!” “Oh, you 
gay deceiver,” “You forgot to shave 








women instead of with 
League, 


the Men’s 


The Union Square Meeting 
The Sun says: 


As the marchers passed before the 
reviewing stand on the plaza at the 
north side of the square everybody 
broke ranks because everybody in the 
first sections of the parade wanted to 
see the rest of the marchers. 

High up on piles of lumber, plat- 
forms, benches, railings, climbed cap 
and gown, white duck skirts, the 
farmers, tea room workers, writers, 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, pilots, 
chauffeurs, aeronauts, mountain- 
climbers and all the rest, to see their 
brothers and sisters pass by. High- 
est of all climbed a group of girls 
wearing white dresses and red satin 
fillets around their tresses and carry- 
ing basketballs and tennis rackets. 





These were the girls who had 
marched in the “Athletics” group. 
When the crowd saw their tennis 

















CROWD REVIEWING 


THE PARADE AND FOLLOWING IT T O UNION SQUARE 
(Courtesy American Press Association) 











precedent!” while the teachers, archi- 
tects and engineers carried this slo 
gan aloft: “Do you believe in govern 
ment of the people, by the people, for | 
the people? Women are people.” 

Oregon’s Banner 
A yellow satin banner 
name and photograph of Mrs. Abigail 
Scott Duniway with the words, “Ore- 
gon Next.” 

Mrs. Isabel C. 
the whole distance and enjoyed it. 
A Mountain-Climber 
Among the college women, in cap 
and gown and commonsense shoes, 
trudged Miss Annie Peck, the moun- 
tain-climber, who upheld the banner, 

“Exporers.” 

“The Colorado Girl Speaker” 
Mrs. Edward Bjorkman (formerly a 
newspaper woman, Miss Frances 
Maule), received a rousing demon- 
stration as the “Colorado girl speak- 
er.” 

There was no grand marshal; each 
division had ifs own; but Mrs Wil- 
liam Colby had the right of the line. 
Mrs. Nora Blatch de Forest marshaled 
the Woman Suffrage Party, Miss Lex- 
ow the Woman’s Political Union, Rob- 
ert Ingersoll’s daughter, Mrs. Wallston 
Brown, carried the peace banner; Mrs. 
Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr., led the re 
markable turnout of Mrs. Mackay’s 
Equaf Franchise Society; Mrs. B. 
Thompson-Seton headed the Connecti- 
cut delegation; Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
the eminent social worker, the trained 
nurses; Miss Fola La Follette and 
Gwendolin Brooks the actresses; Doris 
Babcock the musicians; Mme. C. de 
Flesh-Fletcher the artists; Mrs. Wood 
Burroughs (fifty years a worker), Mrs. 
Frances Fisher Byers and Mrs. Kate 
Jordan, the authors; Jane Field, Vir- 
ginia Roderick and Mrs. E. J. Zeis- 
loft, the editors and journalists; Ava- 
stenia Eberle, Frances Gaines and 
Mrs. Mason Trowbridge the sculptors. 

The Men’s League 
The N. Y. Times says: 


The Men’s League, 200 strong, was 
one of the last branches of the parade, 


bore the 


Jarrows marched 








Dy Th : 
“Tough Georgia” wag another 


and when it came into Union Square, 


B cag cecal 
this morning,” etce., etc. 


Not one of 
them deserted the ranks. 
Many poets were among them— 


some organized by Mr. Witter Bynner 
from the Players’ Club, after the club 
prohibited the club banner from be- 
ing carried. Mr. George Sylvester 
Vierck, Mr. Edwin Markham, Mr. 
Bliss Carman were of these. 


Led by Columbia Professor 


Professor John Dewey, of Columbia 
University, was the men’s marshal. 
Among those who led were George 
Foster Peabody, George Harvey, Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, Hamilton Holt, 
J. J. Livingston, Ray Brown, W. S. 
Bennett and James L. Laidlaw. 

Others were Edward Lauterbach, 
Robert K. Walton, lawyer, Rabbi 
Stephen Wise, Herbert Parsons, Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, Prof. Simkovitch 
of Columbia, William Wood, Barry 
Faulkner, the painter; Frederick Na- 
than, B. Russell Herts, Louis Ebrich, 
Lee de Forrest and Orrin §S. Goan. 

One of the gallant little band of 
men who brought up the rear of Sat: 
urday’s procession, the editor of an 
influential New York paper, writes to 
a friend: 

“T was one of the eighty-four men 
that were booed and hissed down the 
avenue, but I count it a very thrilling 
and inspiring experience, and would 
not have missed it for anything. 1 
am determined that, if I can help to 
that end, there shall be a thousand 
men in line next year. M. 
marched under the New Jersey ban- 
ner and writes me: ‘I never enjoyed 
anything so much as that parade, and 
I feel as if I could parade for any- 
thing, given Fifth Avenue and a band. 
I would not have missed it for worlds, 
and I could not bring myself to leave 
Union Square afterwards.’ Mother 
walked all the way without the least 
fatigue, and afterwards went to the 
woman suffrage ball. J. did not ven- 
ture to walk this year, but was on 
hand at Union Square to see the most 
enthusiastic welcome the women gave 
to the little crowd of men who took 
their medicine all the way down Fifth 
Avenue good-naturedly and with smil- 
ing faces. The women in the crowd 
applauded us a good deal, but the 
men let us have the benefit of street 
corner wit all the way down. 

Nine men preferred not to be “seg- 





regated,” and marched with the 


rackets they 
“forty love.” 
Union Square was in an uproar on 


got, many greetings of 


the street and far aloft when the 
squate began to greet the men march- 
ers. Mme. Gregori climbed to the 


music platform in the centre of the 
plaza then to lead bands and singers 


in her march. Mrs. Blatch, Mrs. 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, Mrs. 
Bjorkman, Leonora O’Reilly, Lawyer 


Wood and her husband, who is also 
Lawyer Wood; Mrs. Jessica Finch, 
Mrs. Pearce Bailey and many others 
also mounted the big platforms 


Seventeen Centres of Oratory 

Within a very few minutes three 
men, Dr. Edwin Slosson, who is one 
of the editors of the Independent, 
Lawyer Wood and Henry Frank, were 
making speeches. From stands or au- 
tomobiles—there were seventeen 
centres of oratory working at the 
same time—were also the following 
women orators talking to big circles 
of listeners: Mrs. Finch, Mrs. Bailey, 
Dr. Shaw, Mrs. de Forest, Elizabeth 
Ellsworth Cook, the Cornell girl who 
won the Woodford prize for oratory 
and is now in the banking house of 
Harris & Co.; Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. John 
W. Brannan, Rose Schneiderman, 
Leonora O'Reilly, Mrs. John Rogers, 
Jr., Miss Caroline Lexow and Harriet 
May Mills. 

The Times says: 

The crowd at Union Square a few 
minutes after the parade had disband- 
ed was dense. For a time it was im- 
possible to move. The police said 
there were 10,000 people, a large pro- 
portion of them men. From a music 
stand Mme. Gregori’s new “Woman 
Suffrage March” was sung’ with a 
band accompaniment, and then 
speechés began all over the square at 
once. The women spoke from car- 
riages and automobiles. 


Judiciary Committee Denounced 

Mrs. Brannan and Leonora O’Reilly 
mounted a brick pile and became the 
centre of a crowd. Mrs. Blatch, with 
a banner bearing the names of mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee 
which hasn’t voted the women’s bill 
out of committee, commenced with 
Aaron Levy, the Chairman, and dilat- 
ed upon their undemocracy and un- 
fairness. 

Mrs. Blatch went to one corner of 
the stand where there was no speak- 
er and called: “Do you want a 
speaker?” 





“Yes, yes!” the crowd shouted, and 
Miss Dorothy Frooks kept them shout- 
ing with laughter for a long time, 

The general attitude of the crowd 
along the line of march was respect- 
ful, and there was often applause. 


The Marchers Elated 


At the close of an exciting if tire- 
some day the suffragists congratulat- 
ed themselves, and declared that 
never in the world had a procession 
like theirs taken place. 


The New York Evening Post, in a 
noteworthy editorial, said in part: 


It is undeniable that Saturday’s pa- 
rade of the woman suffragists im- 
pressed all who beheld it. 

How they would be-received, most 
of them did not know. To New York’s 
credit be it said that the crowds were 
as respectfully silent or as friendly to 
the women marchers as the great Lon- 
don throngs who went to scoff and 
jeer and found it impossible to do so, 
because of the impressiveness of the 
scene and the power of the appeal in 
the cause itself. And Saturday’s 
marchers, we are sure, felt elated and 
inspired by the privilege of displaying 
their devotion to the cause under 
their veteran leaders. 

Not only did it recall to the be- 
holders the complete entrance of wom- 
en into industrial life and economic 
activities whereby they come into 
competition with men fortified by the 
special privilege of the ballot, but it 
was essentially a democratic parade in 
that women of great wealth and wom- 
en wage earners and those in the 
whole range between were brought to- 
gether by the inspiration of a common 
idea—the extension of the right of 
self-government. Those persons read 
amiss the signs of the times and of 
history who believe that a movement 
with this purpose can be ignored or 
hooted down. It has the irresistible 
power of a glacier, however slowly it 
may seem to move at times. But, so 
far as the woman suffrage cause is 
concerned, its progress nowadays is 
marvelously fast. 


The New York World says: 


A Battle of Handbills 

All along the line of march was 
waged a battle of handbills between 
the suffragists and the anti-suffra- 
gists. The women’s organizatiop that 
does not favor the ballot spread every- 
where in the crowd a circular which 
read: 


Power through independence. 

What is the-best kind of work 
for the State? The work outside 
of party politics. 

Who are the only citizens out- 
side of party politics? Women. 

Why are they above all sus- 
picion of party politics? Because 
they have no vote. 

Therefore, if women want to do 
the best work for the State they 
must not have the vote. 

Preserve your independence. 

The suffragists’ ammunition was 
labelled, “Votes for Women Broad- 
side.” There was a cartoon of a girl 
with a sword hanging at her side and 
a bugle at her lips, designated “The 
Trumpeter Awaking New York.” She 
held in her hand the -.suffragist flag 
with its five stars, representing the 
States that have admitted women to 
the ballot. This declaration was un- 
der the caption, “Marching On!” 


March On! 


“March on, O women of today, and 
win the right to serve the home and 
the State to the fullest. Shoulder to 
shoulder let us march, the women of 
the trades, the women of the profes- 
sions, the women of business, the wo- 
men of the home. March on and 
know the new self-sacrifice, the new 
solidarity! MARCH ON!” 





SONS OF REVOLUTION 
CHEER WOMEN 





Miss Laura Clay has been attending 
the meeting. of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Louisville, Ky. 
She writes from that city, on May 3: 

“An interesting suffrage incident 
took place last night in the Federa- 
tion. The Sons of the American 
Revolution are in Louisville in ses- 
sion at the same time We are, Last 
night they sent a message of greeting 
to us. This was read aloud, and Mrs. 
Desha Breckinridge moved that we 
send a return message of greeting, 
and say that the Federation of Ken- 
tucky Club Women stood for the same 
principles that their forefathers and 
ours defended; that taxation without 
representation is tyranny. Mrs. 
James A. Leech, the president, put 
the motion to vote, saying every 
member of the Federation was priv- 
ileged to vote. Of the large audience 
of club women apparently every wom- 
an rose, and amid great enthusiasm 
Mrs. Leech appointed Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge chairman of a commit- 
tee to go at oncesto the meeting of the 
Sons and deliver the message. 

“The committee was cordially re- 
ceived, and called to the platform./ 
Mrs. Breckinridge was introduced as 
the great granddaughter of Henry 
Clay, and made a witty and telling 
little suffrage speech, which was ap 
plauded with cheers.” 
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HURRAH FOR THE SUFFRAGE PARADE! 


The magnificent majority given for the woman suffrage bill 
in the House of Commons on May 5 added to the enthusiasm 
of the Suffrage Parade in New York on May 6. It was truly 
a great procession, and we devote large space to it in this 
week’s Woman's Journal, believing that the friends of equal 
rights in all parts of the country will enjoy reading about it. 

The first woman suffrage procession in America was held 
several years a®o in California, when the suffragists marched 
under a beautiful banner worked by one of their number to the 
hall where the Republican State Convention was being held, to 
ask for a suffrage plank in the platform. A little later the 
Iowa suffragists held a procession in connection with their an-| 
nual meeting, and Rev; Anna H. Shaw and others addressed 
the crowd from an automobile. Since then woman suffrage 
processions have been held in New York and Massachusetts, and 
have commanded interest and respect, besides getting ample 
reports in the press. But last Saturday’s great procession in 
New York broke all previous records, and marked a distinct step 
in the progress of the cause. 

A few newspaper writers refer to the procession as an ex- 
ample of militant methods. This is a very loose use of lan- 
guage. The parade was perfectly peaceful, orderly and law- 
abiding, and was no more militant than any of the processions 
organized by the political parties as part of their propaganda 


| of the Anti-Suffrage Association, the 





work during every presidential campaign. In England the most 
conservative and ultra-ngn-militant of the Suffrage Societies hold | 
processions, and it is looked upon as an entirely innocent and | 
ladylike as well as beautiful way to preach the gospel of equal | 


rights. To be useful, a procession must be dignified and well | 
conducted. Given these requisites, there is no reason why any 


one should object to it. Almost all those who did object before- 
hand are said to have been converted by the immense practical | 
value of the New York demonstration. “Nothing succeeds like 
success.” A. 8S. B. 


THE VICTORY IN ENGLAND 


rejoicing in the news that 


Suffragists all over the world are 
ading in Parliament 


the Conciliation Bill has passed its second re 
by the splendid vote of 255 to 55. 

The sixty members of Parliament who 
ciliation Committee have published a statement showing that 
the women householders who will be enfranchised by this meas- 
ure are mainly working women; and a recent canvass has de 
veloped the astonishing fact that most of the women classed as 
householders live in tenements of only one or two rooms, The 
statement put forth by the Conciliation Committee says: 

“The bill has been oddly misrepresented as @ proposal to 
confer ‘votes on ladies.’ A house-to-house inquiry, conducted in 
1905 by the Independent Labor Party, showed that of the fe 
male voters on the municipal rol! in fifty selected districts in 
England 82 per cent. were working-class women. 

“A canvass, conducted in 1/04 in eight places, chiefly in 
the North of England, by the Women’s Co-operative Guild, 
yielded an average of 91 per cent. of working-class women. 

“Further inquiries were conducted in January and February 
of this year in three typical towns to ascertain, on the exact 
basis of our bill in its present form, what the distribution of 
classes will be among the women whom it will enfranchise. 
The places chosen were Dundee, a manufacturing town with sev- 
eral women’s industries, which might be expected to show a 
high working-class percentage, and Bangor and Carnarvon, small 
residential towns with no industries, where the middle-class 
element is necessarily larger. Every care was taken to make 
the inquiry at once impartial and thorough. It was supervised 
in each town by non-party committees of leading citizens, who 
checked the figures and signed the reports. The Dundee Con 
mittee included an ex-Provost, a professor, two leading minis 
ters, two trade union leaders, and several City Councillors. In 
Bangor and Carnarvon the two Mayors gave their help. 

“The main object was to ascertain as exactly as possible 
the social stratification of the women householders, after elim- 
inating those married women who would be disqualified by the 
proviso in Clause II. 

“The final result in Dundee was as follows: 


compose the Con- 


Number. Percentage. 


Women of independent means...... 288 7.5 
Professional or business women..... 129 3.4 
Weekly wage-earners .............. 1,690 43.8 
Working-class housewives .......... 1,759 45.3 

3,866 100 


“The first two classes together give the middle-class element 
—10.9 per cent. The two laiter classes are the working-class 
element—89.1 per cent. 

“It was found that the housing conditions of the women 
householders were as follows: 

“Inhabiting one or two rooms, 2,177; inhabiting three or 
four rooms, 1,178; inhabiting five rooms, 183; inhabiting six or 
more rooms, 328; total, 3,866. 

“The middle-class element, taking Bangor and Carnarvon 
together, is 25 per cent.; the working-class element 75 per cent. 
The result of these elaborate canvasses is in short to confirm 
the conclusions based on previous inquiries. On an average, 
out of ten women enfranchised by the bill, eight will belong to 
the working-class.” 

To the objection that the bill will enfranchise comparatively 
few “wives and mothers,” the Conciliation Committee say: 

“The bill expressly provides that marriage shall not dis- 
qualify. If comparatively few married women will be qualified, 
it is only because they are rarely ratepayers or householders in 
their own right. An appreciable number, however, will be quali- 
fied. In Scotland, where marriage is not, as it is in England, 
a disqualification for the municipal vote, it is a common prac- 
tice for men engaged in migratory trades, notably seamen, fish- 
ermen and commercial travelers, to arrange that their wives 
shall be placed on the register in their stead. In Dundee, for 
example, nine per cent. of the women voters who will be quali- 
fied under our bill are married women. But, apart from this 
direct emancipation, the standpoint of the mother and wife will 
be represented by the widow. Of the women voters in Dundee 
over 52 per cent. are widows, and only 37 per cent. single wo- 
men. In all questions affecting children and maternity, the 
experience, the instincts, and the interests of the widow cannot 
differ from those of the wife.” 

In the United States, with our more liberal ideas regarding 
women, it is taken for granted that marriage ought not to dis- 
qualify. 

An amendment to the bill has been introduced to allow the 
wife of every qualified elector to vote in virtue of her husband’s 
qualification. The only objection to this is that at present such 
a measure cannot pass. The average Englishman, even if a 
suffragist, is not yet willing to see his wife vote; whereas the 
average American, if he believes in woman suffrage at all, would 
be indignant at the idea of having his wife excluded. 

The outcome will be awaited with great interest. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS 





' It is now regarded ag quite “the thing” for a woman to go 
into politics in any way except by casting a vote. Even officers 

very standard-bearers of 
woman question, do things that would 
have made their grandmothers’ hair stand on end. They speak 
at legislative hearings in behalf of bills in which they are in- 
terested; they petition, agitate and lobby; 
bers of the Legislature who Say that on election day “a wo- 
man’s place is at home” do not hesitate to urge on their women 
friends to these political activities. In England this incon- 
sistency is even more marked, because there it has been the 
custom for many years for women to do most of the canvase- 
ing for both the political parties. In addition, women have 
a vote for all officers except members of Parliament, and Mrs 
Humphry Ward's Anti-Suffrage Society proclaims that it "i 
ists for a two-fold object—to Oppose the gr 
mentary vote to women 


conservatism on the 


and the same mem- 


ex- 
anting of the Parlia- 
, and to promote the electio 

n of women 
as mayors, aldermen and municipal councillors! The Earl of 
argument that voting 
) un feminine character: 

It is a womanly thing for a woman to be a keen 
politician; it is @ womanly thing to write political 
pamphlets and leaflets; to go on the platform, and to 
make a speech at a Conservative or Liberal meeting; 

, 


Selborne, in a recent speecn, says of the 
would be unwomanly and injurious to the 


it is a womanly thing for her to go in any Weather at 
any time of the day or evening, to canvass a vote j, 
any slum of the city, and to toil all election day to 
bring men voters to the poll. All that is true womanly 
work; but how degrading and sad, how ruinous to her 
character, that she should walk into a polling boot, 
and put a cross on a piece of paper! Some conscijentj. 
ous and strong opponents of woman’s suffrage go fy,. 
ther still in their defence of true womanly work, No 
only should a woman do these things in connection 
with Parliamentary elections, but she is acquiring 
even more merit if in a municipal election she gues 
into the polling booth and puts her cross on the payer, 
and she is acquiring a merit that passes words if she 
takes her place in a Municipal Council. It is righ, 
and a noble example of what a woman should do for he; 
country, when she goes through all the turmoil! of a 
municipal election in London, or that she should stang 

for election; but if she goes into the same polling 
booth to put her cross for the Member of Parliament 

in the same constituency she is degrading her woman|y 
character. I confess that my intelligence is not ade. 
quate to the task of comprehending that argument 

The late Professor Borden P. Bowne said: 

“The prominence of women in the social activities of the 
day is one of the most marked features of our time, and every. 
body takes it as a matter of course, unless some one | S$ the 
question of voting. Women are already doing great service jp 
most of our important State and Municipal Boards, but they qo 


1 


not know enough to vote. In social service it would be 
hard to find their equals, but when it comes to voting the \eriest 
riff-raff is superior. The church could not exist without them, 


but they do not know enough to vote. The average wife man. 
ages the domestic budget quite as well as the average husband 
manages his budget, but she does not know enough to jie. It 
would seem that only a mau in whom prejudice has hai i(s per. 
fect work could fail to be ashamed of such a position as this,” 





HEADQUARTERS LETTER 


The parade has passed into history, but its influence is only 
just beginning. The converting power of a parade is enormous; 
for ignorant, indifferent or opposed people are,so mucli more 
susceptible through their eyes than through their ears, or by 
their own unaided mental efforts. 


To actually see thousands of dignified women of 4!! sorts 
marching in the streets to demonstrate their principles and their 
determination to realize them, is a vastly more convincins argu- 


ment to the thoughtless bystander than to merely read t so 
many thousands of women wish to vote. Seeing is belieying 

The dense crowd which lined the sidewalks all tle way 
was chiefly stirred by two things,—the revolutionary mu and 
the Men’s League. The Marseillaise received applause every 
time it was played, and the men received an even mixture of 
applause, raillery, hisses and cheers. 

It was with mingled feelings that the women who marched 
directly behind the men watched it all. They were filled with 
a comradely gratitude to the men for this, their first concerted, 
self-sacrificing effort, as well as an inward chuckle to think that 
at last, after all these years, when the public has gradually 
learned to accept the protesting women without a murmur o 
a sneer, the men should finally have to meet even an echo, 
faint as it was, of the storm of scorn and ridicule and insu! 
that was heaped upon the pioneer women who made the glori- 
cus first steps of the original march of the Suffrage move! 

“Forward out of error, 
Leave behind the night, 
Forward through the darkness, 
Forward into light.” 

Superficially, the women might indulge in a little good- 
humored satisfaction and say that “turn about is fair play,” but 
underneath is a serious and heartfelt recognition of the sre 
inner meaning of the Suffrage movement—the joint effort of 


men and women to live and work on equal terms, realizing that 
neither men nor women alone can possibly achieve a democrac) 

There will be more parades, and there will be more men it 
them who will march with a spirit not alone made up ot the 


chivalry of the past, but with the spirit of a new chivalry, the 
kind which is built on comradeship instead of privilege. 
We offer our congratulations to the Men’s League itself, 
to the women and to the community; for the benefit of this im 
novation is equally shared among them all. 
Mary Ware Denne! 


We have added to our literature stock Olive Schreinet’s 
wonderful new book, “Woman and Labor.” No Suffragis! cat 
afford to do without it. It reveals the fundamental facts [hat 
underlie the Suffrage movement, and is all that the criti ay 
of it, “logic touched with emotion, politics oni fire.” (See sdver 
tising columns.) 


The response to our offer to send “What to Do” and the 
District Organization leaflet, free to any States on application, 
has been so overwhelming that we have been obliged to print 
another edition, and are now ready to fill more applications 


till every last Suffragist in the country knows exactly “what ( 
do.” 


In the Headquarters Letter of week before last, we (ld 
the truth and nothing but the truth, but not the whole (rut! 
In saying that out-door meetings had been held all winter i” 


New York City by the Women’s Political Union. It was perhaps 
a fortunate omission, for it now gives us a special opportun'') to 
add that The Woman Suffrage Party has done likewise in 5° 
eral of the Assembly Districts, M. W. DP 


_ Until women are able to perform their full duty in the sele 
tion of officials who enforce laws, their efforts to persuade legis 


lators must remain in large degree fruitless —Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 





We have in Colorado the most advanced laws of any State 
in the Union for the care and protection of the home and the 
children, the very foundation of the Republic. These laws, it ™Y 
opinion, would not exist at this time if it were not for th? 
powerful influence of woman suffrage, which, at all times, nas 
been back of them and those who have conscientiously 24 
faithfully administered them. We believe we have the bes 
Juvenile-Court law, the best child-labor law, the best laws for 
the prevention of cruelty to children and the enforcement of the 
obligations of fathers to support wife and child, and the best 
administration of these laws when once upon the statute ook* 





of any State in the Union.—Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 
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FOR B 


Leading Questions 


A Few 
presentative form of 


’ a re 
Under as ours, who should 


government, such 
make the laws- 


2 yeople 
“1 vn people make the laws? 
10 


" No: one-half the people are for- 
gi hare in law-making. 


any Sil 
es? do make the laws? 
Q 


en. 
- <n gaye men the right to 
Q g 
make the law 

on 
. “4 not the laws concern 
> = 
yomen ? ; 
yr They ¢ riainly do. 
my ihe not women take part in 
a the laws which they must 
mak! : 
The may not, Men alone make 
, laws for en and men. 
"9 If , woman transgresses the 
w who jes the penalty, tries, 
law Wi 


nvicts and pul hes her? 
col: S 2 8 


A Men 
Q. Who sit on the juries before 


, -jed? 
whom Wome! Ar tried? 


A. Men 0! 
Q. Is thi 


means 


the Constitution 
of his 


what 
he judgment 


peers”? 

A. Evidently not. 

Q May n mothers help make the 
laws which decide their legal rela- 


tions to th hildren? 
A. No; men make the laws, and in 
| States in the Union and 
; Columbia has the mar- 


only thirte 
the District 


ried mother the legal right to her 
children. 

Q. Why the law so one-sided? 
4. Because it is the product of one 
sex alone 

Q. Who make the laws which de- 
cide the riguis of husband and wife 


in case of separation? 


A. Men only. 
Q. When a husband brutally as- 
saults his wife, who determine the 


penalty ? 
A. Men 
Q. Who make the laws concerning 


the property-rights of husband and 
wife? 

A. Men 

Q. Who pay the taxes? 

A. Men and women. 

Q. Is the property of women taxed 
the same as that of men? 

A. Often higher. 


Q. Who assess, collect, and expend 


the tax money paid by men and 
women ? 

A. Men only, 

Q. May not a woman who manages 
her Own business have a vote in elec- 


lions Which directly concern her own 
interests 

A. No; but the most incapable man 
in her employ may do so. 

Q. May not women who teach the 
boys in our schools vote? 

A. No; but the boys they teach, 
When 21, may do so. 

@ The methers who have brought 
forth, carefully reared and given their 
Sons to the State—may they not vote? 
A. No 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because they are women. 

a Would women vote if the priv- 
lege Were granted them? 

A. Women have had the full suf- 
frage in Wyoming since 1869; in Colo- 
tado since 1893; in Utah and Idaho 


in Washington since No- 
Vember, 1410. 


Since 18% 


Bac Wyoming Secretary of State 
"ites that 90 per cent. of the women 
Vote, 

an Colorado Secretary of State 
rites that 


register as ‘” per cent. of the women 

f » auc about 72 per cent. vote. 
although women are a 
the population, their vote 
“8 over 40 per cent. of 
humber cast. 


In Idahy ; 
Minority of 
8$ estimated 
the Whole 


In Washi: 
a. ston the Seattle women 
tert = ich large numbers as to 
wt the recall of 
Maver. a disreputable 
( = 
: sg io Women want to vote? 
I a Because they are Ameri: 
, “zens, and every citizen should 


JO ir > 
Which he ‘hose who make the laws 
Secong pS: must obey. 
tatitled to renee eee 
son having “Presentation, and no per- 
© “Ul one vote can represent 


himse}p 
Self ang 

, “ “hother, even with the 
latter's consent ; ’ 


Thirg. 
Power, 


~ 


Because a 
and wi 
Protect the 
their 


Gety 


vote means 
‘men need this power to 
‘ine, ‘interests of themselves, 

*t, their homes and so- 


Fourth. Because politics, which 
means the government, needs the com- 
bined influence of men and women. 
Without the ballot, woman’s influence 
is indirect, negative and irresponsible. 
Votes talk, votes count, votes compel 
respect, votes decide every question. 





RECEPTION TO MISS 
SHAW 


And the American Delegates to the 
Stockholm Convention 

The New York State Woman Suf- 
frage which has head- 
quarters in New York City, will give 
a farewell reception to Dr. Shaw and 
the American delegates to the meeting 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance in Stockholm, at the Hotel 
Martinque, Broadway and 32d street, 
New York City, next Tuesday after- 
noon, Short speeches will be made 
by Dr. Shaw, Miss Mills and others, 
and tea will be from 4 
o’clock. Among the prominent wom- 
en who have accepted the invitation 
to be present are Mrs. Charlotte Wil- 
bour, Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. John Dewey, 


Association, 


served to 6 


Mrs. Laidlaw, Mrs. Blatch, Mrs. Pen- 
field, Mrs. Belva Lockwood, Mrs. 
Loines, Mrs. Harper, Mrs. Alice Par- 
ker Lesser, Mrs. Henry Villard and 


others. 

Tickets for the tea, $1, may be had 
of Mrs. William M. Ivins, 55 East 25th 
street, and at the Headquarters of the 
Association, 505 Fifth avenue. 


DR.AKED ADDRESSES A SAN 
FRANCISCO AUDIENCE 
ON SUFFRAGE 


Old-time  suffragists—those who 
managed the campaign of 1896—say 
that the finest suffrage meeting they 
ever attended was that given in the 
Savoy Theatre on the afternoon of 
April 18, when about 1500 people, 
many of them men, listened to the 


first public address given in San Fran- 
cisco by Dr. Charles F. Aked. The 
Savoy Theatre is devoted to suffrage 


every Tuesday afternoon, different 
suffrage organizations taking charge 
of the different days, and Dr. Aked 


was the star attraction for the second 
of these suffrage Tuesdays, appear- 
ing under the auspices of the College 
Equal Suffrage League. 

The theatre seats something 
1300, and the meeting was called for 
3.15. By 2.30 the theatre half 
full, and by 3.15 it was full to over- 
flowing, and it was necessary for the 
police to clear the aisles. 

Dr. Adelaide Brown spoke, and ex- 
plained the work of the College Equal 
Suffrage League, which has_ three 
hundred members, down-town 
quarters, a most up-to-date board of 
directors, and is doing wonderful suf- 
frage work in San Francisco and Oak- 
land. Miss Caroline C, Jackson, a 
graduate of Cornell and the president 
of the League, presided, and Miss 
Florence Locke recited most grace 
fully “Sally Ann’s Experience.” The 
ushers were college undergraduates 
from the University of California 
Chapter, which is affiliated with the 
League. These girls wore their caps 
and gowns. Literature was distribut- 
ed by members of the League as 
the audience filed in, and as the 4e- 
lighted auditors came out a most gen- 
erous contributon was poured into the 


over 


was 


head- 


baskets held by the members at the 
doors. 
Dr. Aked’s Speech 
After a humorous and happy pro- 


logue, in which Dr. Aked said that he 
was about to join that tactful group 
of foreigners who, immediately upon 
being naturalized, begin to show their 


new-found countrymen just how 
the country should be run, Dr. 
Aked plunged into the heart of 


the subject with a heartiness which 
left-no doubt as to his grasp of the 
situation or of the trend of his sym- 


pathies. 

He said he had fought for suffrage 
30 years, and that in the four years of 
his residence in America, he had 
joined but one party, the Woffan’s 
Suffrage Party. He referred to tie 
American woman_as the consummat? 
flower of evolution, the heir of the 
ages of social progress, yet the con- 
spicuously unprogressive woman in 
the trend of modern thought concern- 
ing suffrage. 

“She is politically non-existent, a 
magnificent monument to co-educa- 
tion, yet unenfranchised,” he said. 
“She has been content to see others 
forge ahead of her in the march of 
progress. 

“The women of Australia, New 
Zealand, the Isle of Man, Norway, 














Bohemia (where they have the house-| 
hold vote), of Saxony, Finland, and 
even of England, where they have the 
ballot in many issues, a 1 these are 
epochs ahead of the American woman. | 


Can’t Turn Back Niagara 
“But,” continued the 
were easier to turn back 
its course than to deflect the pha-| 
lanxes of womanhood in the proces-| 
sion for suffrage. 
“The scepter of leade: lip has been | 
placed in the hands of the American 
woman, but she has let drop from| 
her nerveless hand, a fact Which she 
should consider her shame. 
“It is an indignity to the 
continued, “that a woman 
vote, yet her scaveng: 
in a language that once 


divine, “it 
Niagara in 


sex,” he| 
has no | 
who admits} 
was classic—}| 


‘He dunno where he at’—has the} 
privilege of casting his vote in prob- | 
lems regarding the taxing of her | 
property. 

“The ‘lout or the lady’ is the real | 
issue of the question in the large | 
cities Woman has nothing to do| 


with the laws but to obey 
ing to do with taxes, bu 

“In only thirteen States of 
Union are mothers equal 
with the fathers of thé 

Rey. Dr. Aked held e conclusion | 
that the ballot in the hands of woman | 
would result in the abatement of eco- 
nomic injustices, such as the differing 
wage scale of the sexe n civie clean- 
liness and in the eradication of polit- 
ical corruption. 


them; noth- | 
) pay them. | 
the | 
cuardians | 
children.” 


Untie Women’s Hands 


“No profession of justice, however 
sincere,” he stated, ‘can make it wise 
to tie the hands of the defenseless, 


for by their own hands must their sal- 
vation be worked out. Woman in de- 
manding the ballot knows she has} 
more to offer than to receive.” 

He then diverged to a scathing de-|} 








nunciation of “the shame of the] 
cities,” stating that the greatest blot | 
upon American democracy was the] 


city government. 

“Women who have never learned} 
politics as a dirty trade are the ones} 
to lead out of this darkness,” he said. | 


“They have not been educated under} 
the old régime which stood for self! 
aggrandizement., Women are less| 
criminal, less ignorant and _ less} 
drunken, three facts which would| 
make for greater political cleanli-} 
ness.” 
Dr, Aked closed with an apos-| 


trophe to the time when the American | 


woman should purify politics and “Te-| 


habilitate many of the conditions 
which are now a reproach to man-| 
hood.” M. C. D. 


COL. T. W. HIGGINSON 


GONE 

As The Woman’s Journal goes to 
press, news comes of the passing 
away of Col. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, for many years one of our 
editorial contributors, and a distin- 
guished pioneer advocate of equal 
rights. He was among the signers of 
the Call for the First National Wom- 


an’s Rights Convention, held at Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1850. It was through 
reading his essay, “Ought Women to 
Learn the Alphabet?” that the 
founder of Smith College was led to 
devote her fortune to women’s educa- 


tion. He was at one time president 
of the American W., S. A., and was an 
officer in the New England and 
Massachusetts W. S. A.’s up to the 


time of his death. A number of his 
witty and brilliant editorials in The 
Woman's Journal were republished in 
a volume entitled “Common Sense 
About Women,” and extracts were re- 
printed as suffrage leaflets in Austra- 
lia and widely circulated there. Our 
Australian friends say that they had 





much influence in securing the ballot 
for women at the antipodes. A fuller 
account of this gifted man will be} 


given next week. 


| Our Andreeentric Culture 


NEW YORK AHEAD 


New York sent in the largest num-| 
ber of new subscribers to The Wom-| 
an’s Journal this week, with Texas] 


} 
second, and Massacliugetts and Penn-| 


sylvania a tie for the third place. 


} 
| 
JOY IN RUSSIA | 
rs { 

- | 

Mrs. Zenaide Mirovitch, in a letter | 
to Miss Shaw, the congratula- 
tions of the Moscow branch of the 
Russian League for Woman’s Rights) 


sends 


on our “glorious victory in Washing- 
ton.” She says, in behalf of the 
League: “From far-off Russia we 
send you our fraternal greetings and 
congratulations in your great victory. 
It is with deep sympathy-and emotion | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that we are watching here your noble| 
strife for political rights in America. 
We think it is a shame that, in a free | 
country, those who have all the rights | 


should refuse them to one-half of the| 
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A Charming Book 
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wae] SALLY ANN’S 
: | EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


|¢ One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” postpaid 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 


$1.35 
$0.55 


ORDER NOW 


| perience,” alone, postpaid 
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MAJESTIC 


THEATRE 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


Evenings at 8 Sharp 
NEXT WEEK 
NOTABLE INAUCURAL 
MONDAY, MAY 15 


Afternoon and Night 


LINDSAY MORISON 


PRESENTS HIS OWN 


STOCK COMPANY 


Including 
ELEANOR GORDON, WILSON MEL- 
ROSE and a host of favorites 


Arrangement with David 


Belasco in 


By Special 





The Girl of the Golden West 


Subscribe now for Season Seats, all 
reserved, Ue to Tde 


in prep.ration: 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR 








| A., and 





SHUBERT 


Tremont and Hollis Sts. Tel. 3022 OXFORD 





Beginning Monday, May (5 
EVENINGS AT 8 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY-SATURDAY 
SAM 8S. & LEE SHUBERT 

Present 


A NEW VIENNESE COMIC OPERA 


THE 
KISS 
WALTZ 


Music by C. H. 
Matt Woodward; American Version 
by Edgar Smith, with a notable cast 


(Ine.) 


Ziehrer; Lyries by 


Including 
MAUD LAMBERT, CHAS. BIGELOW, 
EVA DAVENPORT, EDITH BRAD- 
FORD, VAN RENNSALAER WHEEL- 
ER, ELSA RYAN, EDGAR ATHISON 
ELY, and others. 














THE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Poreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosephy, verse, 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humer and 
comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and is 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make . . . are making. 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner” 
né® tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light en eld ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN fer Bound Vols, of first 
year, $1.25. 


BOOKS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Women and Economics....sccstecesses $1.56 


Concerning Children ......+seees cocccse 5.88 
In This Our World (verse)....- cocccce Bef 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story)...... cooe)83=— oi 
The Home cccccccccceccccoscece eccove 3.00 
| Human Work ...--ssecesesseece coccce BOC 
(now ready) 
What Diantha Did (movel) ......ssse002 1.00 
The Man-made World; or } a 






Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Salghtons?’ Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


MENIAN RUC & CARPET 
ARRENOVATING WwoORKS 


15 Temple Pj, S22 or 


population, and we enthusiastically 
welcome your brilliant victory in the 
State of Washington.” 


—_—_— 


TREE FOR MRS. HOWE 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was com- 
memorated by the planting of a tree 
yesterday in Roger Williams Park at 
Providence, R. I. This is described as 
‘an unheard-of innovation” for Rhode 
Island. Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, 
president of the Rhode Island W. S&S. 
President Faunce of Brown 
University were the speakers on the 
occasion, 


DR. WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
ART LECTURE 


And Stereopticon Views of His Paint- 
Ings, Known as the 


WATSON GALLERY OF ART 


(Published in book form by Buckley & 
Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, !11.) 
Dr. Watson is highly recommended 

by the press of both continents as 

artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
is author of “Glad Songs of Praise” 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer 
on art and music in the magazines. 

Address 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late im the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help 
ing on the cause. 

The Woman’s Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal guf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
soorm as possible, in order to have 
more time in which t> win the $50. 











“WOMAN'S ERA” 


A Magazine of Inspiration for the Mod- 
ern Woman. The Sensation of the Maga- 
zine World. One year, $1.50; 6 months 
(trial), 75 cents; sample copy, 15 cents. 
Address 


Woman’s Era, New Orleans, La. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S FLOAT 
The Pennsylvania suffragists, of 
Miss Mary Winsor’s League had pre- 
pared brief biographies of the historic 
characters whom they commemorated 
in the parade, with a pithy equal suf- 
frage attached to each. The 
readers of the Journal are familiar 
with the life of Lucretia Mott. 
Introduced Silk Culture 
Deborah Logan, the daughter of 
Charles Norris and the wife of Dr. 
George Logan, was remarkable for her 
endowments and vir- 
She and 
valuable historical documents, among 
them the correspondence 
James Logan and William Penn, and 
the author of interesting me- 
moirs. the manufac- 
ture of silk into the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, raising the silk-worms and 
making the first pair of silk stockings 
produced in Pennsylvania. Such in- 
dustries were then carried on in the 
home. 
Pennsylvania 


moral 


moral 
preserved 


“mental 
tues.” collected 


between 


was 


She introduced 


still 
gaged in producing silk, but not in the 
quiet of their homes. Nowadays they 
work in mills, often 
ventilated and unsanitary, where they 
be kept at work twelve hours a 
day under barbarous laws. 
Don’t you think Pennsylvania wom- 
en need the ballot to enable them to 
control the conditions and laws under 
which they must live and toil? 
Saved Washington’s Army 
Philadelphia tradition relates 


women are en- 


must noisy, ill- 


may 
our 


that 


Lydia Darrach saved Washington's 
army from General Howe at White- 
marsh in 1777. Some British officers 
were quartered in Mrs, Darrach’s 
house, where she overheard them 
planning the attack. The next day, 
under pretext of obtaining flour for 


Mrs. 
warned the Continen- 


her household, Darrach went to 


Frankford and 
divert 

Philadelphia a 
twenty-five-pound bag of flour, which 


tals. In order to suspicion, 


she took back to 
she carried in her arms all the way, 
although she was a “small and weak- 
When the British 
midnight to surprise 


ly woman.” 
marched out at 
Gen. Washington, they found the Con- 
tinentals ready for them, 
Pennsylvania 
capable of risking their lives to save 


There are women in 


their country. Why should they not 
have the franchise? 
Stayed By Her Husband at Valley 
Forge 
Rebecca Biddle was the wife of 


Colonel Clement Biddle, Washington’s 
the Continental 
army was encamped at Valley Forge. 
As winter lack of food in- 
sufferings, Wash- 
from the 
wanted to stay 
She was an excel- 
housekeeper, and, even in that 
season of famine, managed to prepare 
a capital little dinner for Wash- 
and his oflicers. When the 
Father of His Country was mollified 
by good food and wine, his hostess 
heard he had ordered all 
leave camp, but she felt 
certain that this did not apply to her. 
Washington arose, made a low bow 
and “Wherever Mrs. Biddle 
remain, they would feel 
themselves honored by her presence.” 
And did faithfully with 
her husband at Valley Forge through 
that terrible winter. 


aide-«le-camp when 


came on, 


creased their and 
ordered ail 
Mrs. Biddle 
with her husband, 


Jent 


ington women 


camp. 


ington 


said she 


women to 


said, 
chose to 


she remain 


Here was a woman whose patriot- 
ism did not interfere with her domes- 
She was the better patriot 
because she was a loving wife and a 
good Anti-suffragists 
women cannot vote because 
they fight. Why should we 
fight? We can get all we want (bal- 
lots included) without Mrs. 
siddle did fight, con- 
quered. 


tic duties. 


housekeeper, 
that 
cannot 


say 


fighting. 
not but she 
Ruled Pennsylvania Wisely 
Hannah Penn was the wife of Wil- 
liam Penn. After husband’s 
death, she became in effect the owner 
of both the land and the government 
of Pennsylvania, She was a woman 
of intelligence and ability, and filled 
her responsible position with honesty 
and good judgment. 
If Hannah Penn could govern a 
great province, why are not Pennsyl- 


her 


vania women fit to ‘govern § them- 
selves? 

The part of Lucretia Mott was 
taken by Mrs. Oswald Chew. Miss 
Mary Winsor represented her ances- 


tress, Rebecca Biddle; Mrs. John Scol- 
lay, Hannah Callowhill Penn; 
Madame Paulette Boheme, Lydia Dar- 


| rach; Miss Christine W. Doyle, Sally | 


Wister, and Miss D’Arcy Thompson, 
a Bryn Mawr College student, Deborah 
Logan. 
MRS. REYONLDS ON THE 
PARADE 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

I think our procession of yesterday 
is Boing to become historic, and I 
want you to print the names of the 
women voters who were in it, if you 


will. We had twelve from our own 
suffrage States and eighteen from 
Norway. 

Representing Wyoming we _ had} 


Mrs. Edwin Slosson, formerly chap- 
lain of the Wyoming State prison, and 
Mrs. Josiah Strong, who voted in Wy- 
oming in 1872, and who must be one 
of the pioneer women voters of the 
world. Mrs. Grace Wolterbeek rep- 
resented Idaho, and our fifth star sent 
Miss Laura Taylor of Tacoma, Wash. 
Colorado was to the front, as usual, 
and Denver, the banner town in line, 
furnished all the rest. Mary Holland 
Kinkaid, once our Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools in Colora- 
do, novelist and journalist, tall and 
beautiful, was marshal of our divi- 
sion. Frances Maule Bjorkman, a per- 
fect type of the modern athletic girl, 
carried our flag with its five stars, 
and Josephine Roach and I carried a 
big banner. Then there were Mrs. 
Stuart, Henry, Mrs. A. M. Johnston, 
Mrs. J. A. Telford, all formerly of 
Denver. Mrs. Gilbert McClurg, Na- 
tional Regent of the Cliff Dwellings’ 
Association, and Mrs. A, C. Fisk, both 
formerly of Denver, marched else- 
where in the line, and Mrs. Jennie §. 
Grant and Mrs. A.A. Blane of Denver 


joined us at Union Square, where I 
found Mrs. Grant buying every suf- 
frage button, pin and pamphlet of- 


fered, to take home to show the Den- 
ver women. 


There was not a word of Denver 
on our banners, and yet, passing 


through one block where the people 
stood silent and solid, there was sud- 
denly a shrill woman’s hurrah. ‘“Hur- 
rah for Denver!” she cried; “Good for 
Denver! Denver’s all right.” The 
whole Denver delegation turned to 
look for her, and saw her waving | 
frantically, but she was a stranger to| 
all of us. 

The Norwegian women were right 
behind us. Mrs. G. L. Drewsen was 
marshal, had organized’ the 
Edith Schanche was 

and others in line 
were Miss Louise Tonnesen, Miss L. 
S. Roberg, Miss DeMorch, Mrs. C. 
Halvorsen, Miss L. Hansen, Mrs. Juell 





and 
corps. Miss 


standard-bearer, 


Bie, Miss Inga Wiig, Miss A. Drew- 
sen, Miss Holst Grubbe, Mrs. E. L. 
Aus, Mrs. H. Jensen, Mrs. N. Rosen- 
berg, Mrs. E. Conradi, Mrs. A. F. 
Myhr, and Mrs. W. Holcomb. They 


made a splendid showing. 

Let me congratulate The Journal on 
its beautiful editorial on the proces- 
sion, in the issue of May 6. I felt 
“the viewless hosts that go before 
and after,” as I marched; the long, 
long ranks that have marched, va 
fought, and died for freedom. I felt 
myself a part of that great and au- 
gust company, and I think everyone 
in line had some such feeling. 

Let me render my tribute to the 
Men's’ League. Physical courage 
comes easier to men than to women, 
but moral courage comes every bit 
as hard. It took moral courage for 
those men to get in line, and we owe 
them thanks. 

It was a big and beautiful success, 
and I venture to say there are half a 
million people in New York this 
morning who know there is such a 
thing as a woman suffrage movement 
on earth, who didn’t know it before. 

Minnie J. Reynolds. 

80 Park place, Newark, N. J. 

May 7, 1911. 


CONNECTICUT IN LINE 





Seventy Connecticut women took 
part in the great suffrage parade in 
New York on May 6. Much admira- 
tion was excited by the beautiful ban- 
ner of white silk on which was ap- 
pliqued “Connecticut” and “Votes for 
Women” in green, and the State seal, 
three bunches of grapes, in purple. 
This banner was designed by Mrs. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the State Association. Its 
making was superintended by Miss 
Runtz-Rees, chairman of Fairfield 
County, and by Mrs, Worthington 
Miner of the Greenwich League. The 





banner was carried by two bearers; 


re- 
Mrs. 


those acting in this capacity, in 
lays, were Miss Runtz-Rees, 
Wallis, Miss Elsie Tremann of Green- 
wich, Miss Hill of Norwalk, Miss 
Beck of Ely Court agd Mrs. Edward 
Parker. 

| Miss Runtz-Rees, chairman of Fair- 
i field County, was marshal for 
East 54th street. Elsie Tre- 
mann, Secretary of the Greenwich 
League, was marshal of the Connec- 
lticut division. Mrs. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton was marshal of the authors, 
| New York division. 

Among the towns represented were 
Hartford, Cromwell, Bridgeport, Nor- 
walk, Stamford, Riverside, Sound 
Beach, Cos Cob, Greenwich, Ridge- 
field, Long Ridge. 

Among those who marched in the 
Connecticut division were Mrs. Thom- 
as N. Hepburn, Mrs. Edward Porritt, 
Mrs. Ryce of Hartford; Miss Emily 
Pierson of Cromwell; the Misses Hill 
and Miss Pineo, librarian, Miss Wil- 
son, of Norwalk; Mrs, E. Hansen, 
Ridgefield; Mrs. Rogers, daughter of 
Mrs. Susan Thurston Cooper of Long 
Ridge; Mis$ Loller, Bridgeport; Mrs. 
Clement Fuller, Stamford; Miss Ferris, 
Mrs. Elmer McRae, Cos Cob; Miss 
Potter, daughter of Bishop Potter, 
who resides during the summer in 
Fairfield County; Miss Runtz-Rees, 


head 
Miss 








Mrs, Janet Runtz-Rees, Miss Eliza- 
beth Ely, Miss Louise Willard, Mrs. 
H. L. Cummann, Mrs. Worthington 
Miner, Miss P. O. Thompson, Miss 
Elsie Tremann, Mrs. Mary Rowland 
Sheldon, Miss O’Shaugnessy, Miss 


Beck, Miss Dalzell, Mrs. E. N. Chap- 
man, Miss Mayonne Lewis, Miss Har- 
den, Miss Lowndes, Mrs. Edward Par- 
ker of Greenwich. 

Mrs. Howard Hurton, a non-resident 
the Greenwich League, 
marched in the New York division 
with her daughter and granddaughter. 
She and Mrs. Janet Runtz-Rees de- 
serve special mention, as they Nave 
passed their threescore years and ten. 
We all received inspiration and cour- 
from the demonstration, and are 
resolved to work with renewed vigor 
for the cause. 

“Parading” is not popular with Con- 
necticut women, those who be 
lieve in woman suffrage, and this, our 
first “call to arms,” cost not a little 
personal bravery and sacrifice to some 
who responded, One of our members 
was requested not to march by her 
husband, who is a suffrage sympa- 
thizer, but conservative. After view- 
ing the parade he said, “Next time 
you shall and I think I'll 
march myself.” 

A suffrage meeting will be held in 


member of 


age 


even 


march, 


Canaan next Monday afternoon ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Edward Porritt and 
Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton. The 


meeting will be the first of the kind to 
be held in Canaan, 

Miss Emily Pierson, our State Or- 
ganizer, is just recovering after a 
severe illness of three weeks. She 
has given much of her strength to our 
cause, and is eager to resume active 
work. : 

V. H. Parker, Press Chairman. 





NEW YORK STATE DIVI- 
SION OF THE PARADE 





Sditor Woman’s Journal: 

No doubt others will 
graphic description of the parade 
which was smiled upon by the 
weather and the vast throngs along 
the line of march. But no other cor- 
respondent may know about the rep- 
resentation from the State. Our 
division was headed by the beautiful 
new banner carried by Miss Fleming 
with the assistance of Mrs. Maillox. 
Our marshal Mrs. Olive Stott 
Gabriel, president of New York Coun- 


give you a 


was 


ty. The banner is of white satin 
trimmed with golf fringe. Encircled 
by a laurel wreath are the words 


“New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association,” and beneath “1848,” the 
date of the first convention. Mrs. 
Ivins ordered the banner, which was 
presented to the State by the Fair 
Committee. 

In the first line were three of the 
State officers, Mrs, Henry Villard, 
Mrs. William M. Ivins and Harriet 
May Mills. Mrs. Harper and Mrs. 
Harrison joined us, Mrs. Dean of 
Auburn, Mrs. Corbett of Kingston 
Mrs. Walter Jackson of London fol- 
lowed. The Geneva Club had seven 
banners. Two of these were carried 
by Miss Anne Miller and her nephew 
Carl Miller, in the Pioneer division. 
They represented Gerritt Smith and 
Elizabeth Smith Miller, Mrs. Hallea- 
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beck and Mrs. Beard of Geneva car- 
ried the others in our division. Syra- 
cuse’s banner was borne by Miss Dor- 
othy Hazard. Mrs. Hazard, Mrs. Jen- 
Mrs. McDaniel and Miss King 
were in this club’s delegation, The 
prettiest section was Mrs. Raymond 
Brown's Suffrage Study Club of New 
York, every member of which carried 
a wand trimmed with yellow and 
white poppies. The Joan of Arc 
League was headed by Mrs. Van Slin- 
gerland. For the East Side, with Dr. 
Anna Mercy as leader, Mrs, Ivins had 
a handsgme banner made. Mrs. O’Sul- 
livan of the Halidon Court Club had a 
good delegation with her. Mrs. Mc- 
Afee of Mt. Vernon and her mother 
marched, So did Mrs, Mary H. 
Loines, president of the oldest league 
in Brooklyn, and Mrs. Brockway of 
Brooklyn. New York furnished other 
distinguished citizens, including Mrs. 
Calvin E. Tompkins and Mrs, John 
W. Searing. Mrs. Wallston Brown 
with her daughter, Miss Brown, car- 
ried the peace banner. Mrs. Herbert 


ney, 








Carpenter of the Hudson River Club, 


Mrs. William Woodward Baldwin, 
Miss Willard and Miss Marion Wil 
kinson of the Briarcliff Manor Civ, 
with representatives of the William 
Lloyd Garrison and other societies, 
completed the State’s division of “Ul 
loyal suffragists. 

At Union square we had two ai! 
mobiles for public speaking. Mrs. Vil 
lard and Miss Mills presided over 
them. The speakers were Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds, 
Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, Mrs. kay- 
mond Brown and Mr. Oswald Villard. 
Not until half-past seven did we close 
Miss Shaw was then answering 4'le5- 
tions and every other society had left 
its stand and gone home, Still ‘le 
crowd lingered and we could easily 
have held them an hour longer. 

On that same evening Mrs. Belmon' 
gave a large ball to her associations 
at the Terrace Garden. In her 0% 
were Dr. Shaw, Mrs. Harper, Mrs. Vil 
lard and Miss Mills, The grand 
march closed with cheers to Mrs. Bel- 
mont, who was presented with # 
bunch of American beauties. Dr. 
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lieve you have added to the value of 
your State by adding to the citizen- 
ship of men the Citizenship of wom- 
en. 
to have used their rights well.”—The 
Western Woman Voter. 
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The College Equal Suffrage League 
of Massachusetts will hold its annual 
meeting next Monday, at 3.30 P. M., 
at 585 Boylston street, Boston. Mem- 
bers are requested to bring written 
suggestions in answer to the ques- 
tion, “What do you think the League 
ought to do next year to help the suf- 
frage cause?” 


In almost address made in 
the State of Washington, ex-President 
Roosevelt expressed himself in favor 
of the ballot in the hands of women. 
In Seattle he with pro- 
jonged applause when he said, “I be- 


every 


was greeted 


And the women in Seattle seem 


California suffragists are in earn- 
By unanimous vote, the members 











at its recent annual meeting in Sau 





José, decided to give up their annual 
vacation trips, in order to concentrate 
on work for the pending amendment. 


The “League for Political Educa- 
tion,” a Suffrage Club of Mt. Vernon, 


N. Y., took an active part in the re- 
cent successful effort to secure a new 
high building. A lively cam- 
paign of education was carried on. 
Everyone in the telephone directory 
was interviewed, and as many others 
as possible, and all voters, men and 
women, urged out 
the election. When vote on a 
$250,000 appropriation taken, it 
was carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Mount Vernon has the 
prospect of one of finest high 
school buildings in State. This 
enterprising League planning to 
start a school garden in connection 
with School No. 10, and already many 
more children than can be accommo- 
dated (most of them Italians) have 
signified a wish to join the enter: 
prise. 


school 
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the 
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PARADE 
By James Montague tees. Sh 
teenth Street; Cohalan’s glum 


and cross, 
And sinister and savage is the visage| dents wer 






























































































put across last Fall, id that 
And passes word to Frawley that they Said tha 
will not do at all. exceeded 


Are in a panic since they’ve seen the ¢ the t 
suffragette parade. oF tne trl 


knew of 


“ baffled Boss observes; 
“But how to boss a woman is a thing 
that jars my nerves. 


They won’t trade ballots for a chance 
to drive an engine horse 
And when they vote, expect to find 


well then 


My permanent address will be at] ried out t 
Murphycrest, Good Ground.” 

“Time was,” remarked Big Tim, “time| YOUS pet 

was when Christopher and I pressed w 


when parades went by 

We'd herd ’em to the Bowery without 
a bit of fuss, 

And march ’em kindly to the polls} had giver 
and have ’em vote for us. advertisen 

But when I see these skirts go by |} 


reasonable 


ting it on 
And so the Tiger droops his tail and 
voices mournful yowls; 
Tom Foley rubs his glistening head| Bates, cle 
and Murphy darkly scowls. Trustees, 
Delivering the sterner sex to Tam-| of attendi! 
many is pie, 
But when it comes to women’s votes 
Election Day—oh, my! The pla 
No wonder that the trembling gang is} Won,” wh 
utterly dismayed, students « 
Since from the Wigwam they beheld 
the suffragette parade. 
New York American. is very ar 
The Colle 


according! 


that there 


SITY STUDENT'S of perfor 


aggregatin 


PLAY The 
: students i 

The Boston University Equal Suf- t 
frage League will give the suffrage 
play which has been the cause of so 
much discussion, at Huntington Hall, 
May 19, at 3.15 P. M. Tickets, 50 
cents, may be had at the office of the | 


on 


from havi 


suffragist, 





precedented amount of advertising 


suffrage on the faculty are said to be 
much disgusted, first, because their 
illiberal action got into the papers The Ne 
when they desired that it should be| old its ¢ 
kept secret, and secondly, because it| Twentieth 
bids fair to bring a bigger audience 
than any amateur dramatic perform- ing, May 
ance by a club of students would have| SUpper at 


igainst woman suffrage, but purely as Elizabeth 
a lark, some of the other young men| President 
assailed and tried to kidnap the stu- A., a ren 
dent who was to lead the affirmative.}| Fannie 

They did not succeed in keeping him} Maine; M 
away from the debate, but they rifled] of New I 
his pockets and took from him all his} Mrs. Kat 
notes. As they skirmished through| the new 


laughter, the hunted one took refuge} read an 
for a moment in the dean's office, and| makes he 
the dean, coming out to see what was| Seldom fz 


have been if he had approved of the] traction 
subject which was to be debated. Al-} the feast 
though robbed of his notes, the] soul. 


N ing that the Equal Suffrage League] together 
was preparing to give a suffrage play,| Will not 
became nervous for fear more “high| Should 1} 
jinks” might break out on that occa-| Will only 
sion, and the name of the university | Suests, 

might be associated with the disorder.| ticket ur 





A few professors who were strongly! tival, an 








programs of the play. 


is eae 


Some of the students applied for | eral the 


it was more modest and 


Would hang around Election Day, and] sarily, eve 


universitie 


Robertson. 


iearsals w 


Joy street, 


the building, both sides bursting with| Mrs. Mira H. 


man, has not inherited his father’s The remarkable 


probably more shocked than he would] this a joyous gathering. 


all the New 


THE GANG AND THE advice to the editor of The Woman's 


who is also a member of 


Boston University’s Board 


oO 


f Trus- 


e consulted a distinguished 


a legal light connected with 
The gloom hangs thick v’er Four- versity as to whether the faculty had 
a right to forbid it, since t 


t 


he Uni- 


he stu- 


‘e going to give the play on 


of the Boss. their own responsibility and in a hall 
Big Tim is counting up the votes he not belonging to the University. He 


he thought the faculty had 
their powers. Wishing to be 


The crowd that last year ruled the] quite sure, Miss Blackwel 
roost, stern-faced and unafraid,| tne matter up at one of the meetingy) 


brought 


istees. She asked if anyone 
University 


anything in the 


thority to take such action. 


They don’t want jobs as White Wings,| tion of woman suffrage, bt 
and they won't go on the force; | knew of any such clause.* Miss Black- 


told the B. U. E. 


she thought no one would 


ple not to defy 


fish of the faculty 
n when that wish 
» In this case ther 


it 


S. 


“It’s easy work to line up men,” the] statutes which gave the faculty au- 


Various 


opinions were expressed on the ques- 


no one 


L. that 


have any 


t 


e 


need of it, since the faculty’s 


your leader homeward bound. legal right to punish them if they car- 
heir first intention, but that 


becoming for 


he ex 


unneces- 
was un- 


was no 
action 


1 their play a magnificent 


ent, and everybody who 


lift hat nd hoe came to it would know that it was 

ift my hat and bow, 2 ee : . 

And say to Christy on the side,|iven by the Boston University Equal 
‘There’s nothin’ doin’ now.’” Suffrage League, without their put- 


the programs. The play is 
Ex-Gov, 


y going forward. 


has expressed the 


in 


airman of the Board of 


tention 


ig with his wife. It is hoped 


will be a large audience. 
y is “How the Vote Was 


ich has been give 
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by the 


of a score of colleges and 


nusing and highly 
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ge Equal Suffrage 


g 10,000 persons. 
ly regret of th 
s that the delay 


au 
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ng the help of J. 


s all over the country. It 


yOpular. 


League 


THE BOSTON UNIVER-|°f California has lately given a series 


‘mances of it, to 


diences 


> 


caused by 
he faculty’s objections has kept them 


Forbes 


He is an enthusiastic 


and had promised to coach 


a Brilliant Progra 


annual May Festiv 


m 


»w England W. §&. 


al 


them if they @ould have had their re- 
hile he was in Boston play- 


at siege  & a w ing in “The Passing of the Third 
Woman’s Journal, 585 Boylston street. Floor ‘Back.” 
The faculty’ objection to their 
printing the name of the League upon cnmieatl 
the programs has resulted in an un THE MAY FESTIVAL 


for the play, and the opponents of] wii Be a Home-Talent Evening With 


A. will 
in the 


Century Club Rooms at 38 


25. Social gathering at 5; 


6 sharp. 


the Boston Equal Suffrage League| be addresses by Mrs. Ma 
held a suffrage debate. Not in malice| Park, Mrs. Susan W. 


Upham Yates, 


ud 


Boston, on Thursday even- 


been likely to get without it. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will pre- 
The trouble started last year when] Side, health permitting. There will 


Wood 


FitzGerald, Miss 


the new 
of the Rhode Island W. S. 


narkably witty speaker; Mrs. 


J. Fernald, president of 
iss Mary N. Chase, president 


fampshire; and, it 
herine Houghton 


original poem if 


is hoped, 
Hepburn, 
president of Connecticut. 


Pitman has promised to 


the Muse 
er a visit, and her 


Muse is 


ar away. Mrs. Marion Craig 


belief in woman suffrage, and was| cause during the past year 


progress 


the matter, was considerably scandal-| Wentworth will probably make an ad- 
ized by the “high jinks.” Dean War-| dress, and there will be other 
ren, though a most amiable gentle-| ers, to be announced later. 


speak- 


of the 


will make 


The main at- 


will not be the supper, but 
of reason and the 


flow of 


leader of the atlirmative is reported Tickets, $1, will be for sale early 
to have made a very fine speech, and| Next week at 585 Boylston street. 
the atlirmative won. Leagues or groups of friends wishing 


Some members of the faculty, hear-| 0 engage a whole table in order to sit 


can do so; the other seats 


be numbered, 
ve made early, as 
seat comfortably 


itil two days befor 


tl 


Application 


1e room 


150 dinner 
Do not put off buying your 


the Fes- 


d then grumble because you 


opposed to suffrage were unwilling, it | « cannot get one. 

is said, to have the public know that | New England Annual Meeting 
i there was an Equal Suffrage Le ague} The annual business meeting of the 
among the students. Move y se] New Enel: ra , ' 
: Ss. Moved by these New England W. §S, A. will be held in 
: dliverse reasons, a majority ; > » Cc i P 
je , € i lajority of the} the Committee Room of Park Street 
35 faculty voted that the students must]! Chureh Friday, May 26, at 10 A M 
: not put the name of the Bos Ini-| f i > ote por ie 
; I : — e Boston Uni | for the election of officers and other 
* versity Equal Suffrage League on the| business. 


There will be reports from 


work has taken 


England States. 


on 


In sey- 
greatly 


increased activity during the past 
year. Every Suffrage Club in New 
England is invited to send delegates, 
to ask questions, compare methods, 
and give and receive new ideas. 


BJORNSON AND THE BIRDS 


Bjornson, the Norwegian poet, loved 
animals. In a lecture delivered by 
him when abroad he said: “At home 
in Norway we do not murder any of 
our song birds. Our children have for 
years banded themselves together in 
clubs to protect the birds’ nests. But 
what we gain for this for our fields, 
gardens and woods is as nothing in 
comparison with what we gain for the 
education of our children, in weaning 
them from cruelty and making them 
the protectors of the little birds. It 
teaches them to control their feelings, 
and awakens enthusiasm for worthy 
causes. Their love of destruction we 
change to magnanimity. In Norway it 
is the school that teaches children 
their duty to song birds, and in the 
schools they form their societies for 
bird protection.’ — The Animals’ 
Friend. 


HUMOROUS 


“Some philosopher says there is al- 
days a right way and a wrong way of 
doing a thing.” 
“! wonder if he ever tried to fall 
downstairs the right way?’—Judge. 
‘Binks used to be daft on the sub- 
ject of buried treasure. What’s he up 
to now?” 
“He’s got up an expedition to Asia 
Minor to try to find the place where 
Methuselah stored his birthday pres- 
ents.”—Toledo Blade 
A good old lady once said to her 
nephew, a very uninteresting preach- 
er whom nobody wanted to hear, 
“James, why did you enter the min- 
istry?” “Because I was called by the 
Lord,” he answered. “James,” said 
the old lady, thoughtfully, “are you 
sure it wasn’t some other noise you 
heard?” 
A working man was being married 
at a certain church, and just before 
the moment for the production of the 
ring the clergyman leaned toward the 
bride and whispered, “Please take off 
your glove.” 
To his dismay, the bridgroom re- 
sented the action, and cried: “Here, 
mister, no whispering to my gal!” 
“Isn't it awful? According to the 
papers, there just seems to be one 
revolution after another. 
“Yes; that’s the way the world 
goes round.’’—Judge 
“Mamma, mayn’'t I go to the fancy 
dress ball as a milkmaid?” 

“You are too small.” 

“Well, can’t I be a condensed milk- 
maid?” 


Betsey, an old colored cook, was 
moaning around the kitchen one day, 
and her mistress asked her if she was 
ill. ‘No, ma’am, not ’zactly,” said 
Betsey. “But the fac’ is, I don’t feel 
ambition ‘hough to git outer my own 
way.’’"—Harper’s Bazar. 


A. K. Burnell, the lay evangelist, 
was well acquainted with Abraham 
Lincoln. “After a tiresome effort,” 
said Mr. Burnell, “Lincoln was lying 
stretched out on a couch. I said, ‘Mr. 
Lincoln, it has always seemed re- 
markable to me, considering the 
conditions under which you were 
born and brought up, that you never 
acquired the drinking habit.’ 

“Mr. Lincoln lifted up one of his 
long legs and slowly waved it from 
side to side, saying, ‘Burnell, just 
think of those things tangled up with 
whiskey.’ ’—Advance. 


Socialist Headquarters 
14 PARK SQUARE 


Opp. Lincoln Monument 
Open {0 to 10 


TO PACK GLASS AND CHINA.—Man 





Who was 2 years shipping clerk for a 
glass and china firm will pack glass, 
china, pictures, ete., for families who are 
moving Is extremely handy: ean frame 
pletures, paint, paper, and do odd jobs 
With great neatness No bad habits: ex- 
cellent recommendations Address F., “7 


Cushing avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


mec men tor ocasens — || SULTA WARD HOWE 


SUSRAGE JUS SUFFRAG), = 
FRA The Organ of the Internationa) Won, 
an Suffrage Alilan 
ce 
FREE! Published monthly, jp Pog 
Don't forget to send to Headquarters for Martina Kramers, at 92 and 
all you ean use of the What To Do leaflet,| Rotterdam Holland; price aru — 
aw the Political District Organization year. Gives the news of hen 
“These two are indispensable. There is|'zed movement for woma tragen 
me. le A yA “the W hat To Do leaflet for|over the world. —_ 


printing in the address of your local head- 
quarters, which will double its usefulness. 
































Pie may eet 
subscriptions, desired: 
SUFFRAGE POEMS case 18 cents additional ‘enue that 
- |closed to cover cost of money 
and postage. Y Order 
A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 


Geta. the Woman's Journal” aud “The || LAST PHOTOGRAPH g OF 














Only 10 cents a copy Size, 1x 9% inches 
11 cents postpaid Worth framing 
were An excellent gift 
Order from Headquarters A perfect likeness 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK An artistic Photograph 
Should be Owned by 
NOTICE y_ Every 
Suffrage Club 
A woman of Burlington, Vt., lately Taken a few days before - 


wrote to Mrs. Theresa Stockwell, 3]| death by Katherine BE. McClellan 
Gaylord street, Dorchester, Mass.,|| Northamptom, Mass., ene a 
asking about a corset advertised in|] went to Smith College for her pon 


The Journal. The letter has been ac- orary degree. 
cidentally destroyed. Will the lady a 
kindly write to Mrs. Stockwell again, On sale at 


so that she may answer the inquiry? ° 
National Headquarters 
NOTICE 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


_ $1.50 apiece 


Will the person at Glen Cove, N. Y., a 
who sent a $1.00 bill to The Woman’s — 


Journal office, April 4, at 11 A. M., 
kindly send her name at once? Is The Woman's 


Journal on your 
New Suffrage Buttons y 
Susan B. maar aee with five News-stands? 


star border cmatesnnijaniatriitiniaiedianantinnianieé 




















Anna H. Shz Butt (i 
dl i —— CARTOON POSTCARDS 
ss each : ache From drawings by members of 


The Artists’ Suffrage J.eague 


. . | SAMPLE SET OF 10, POSTPAID, 26: 
Pictures of Miss Anthony Order trom 
eater: Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
All sizes, kinds and prices. Write 


for particulars 
ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS | offElTt LITTLE DOLLS’ HATS, 150. het in 


commission tof Fairs. 


505 Fifth Ave. New York City Georgetown Ky. 











THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 


H O L L I ST onntt IEATRE 


7 eae Lessees and Manage: 
SUPPLEMENTARY SEASON 


O WEEK tA 
‘Beannine’ MONDAY, MAY (5 fits d'us 


FIRST BOSTON APPEARANCE 
8. T. KING Offers 


APHIE JAMES 


In a Spectacular Production of 
MRS. ERANCES HODGSON BURNETT'S 
Latest Romantic Costume Play 


“JUDY O'HARA” 


SUPPORTED BY A COMPANY OF UNEXC ELLED MERIT 


COLONIAL THEATRE YiscS 
| Evenings at 7.50 || Matinee Wed, and Sat, a 2 | 
BOSTON’S BICCEST MUSICAL COMEDY HiT! 


CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


F 
T H E MUSICAL COMEDY 


ARCADIANS 


WITH THE WONDERFUL ORIGINAL C AST, INCLUDING FRANK MOU- 
LAN, JULIA SANDERSON, PERCIVAL KNIGHT, JOSEPHINE HALL, 
ALAN MU a HTHEL C ADMAN, HAROLD CLEMENCE, MARY MACKID, 
LAWRENCE GRANT, H. H. MEYER AND 90 OTHERS. 


HENRY B. HARRIS Presents 
c A New Farcical Comedy 
THE 
“ich & Hass, 


Lessees and Managers By JAMES FORBES, Author of “THE 
sale ae 6 ING 

Evenings at 8.10 CHORUS a “THE TRAVEL 
Matinees MAN. 


Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 PRICES: §$1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25¢. 


TREMONT THEATRE 


THE CRAY-STEWART COMPANY 
IN THE MOST POPULAR MUSICAL COMEDY IN THE WORLD 


‘A COUNTRY CIRL’ 


As Performed at Daly’s Theatre, London-New York 


75 PEOPLE 75—Including Most of the ORIGINAL CAST 


Largely Augmented Orchestra: Gorgeously Gowned: NEW SCENPS 
Prices 25-50-75-1.00-1.50 
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